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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The message of the King to his people recalls irre- 
sistibly the Queen, his mother ; and its simple humanity 
makes the nearer appeal that it comes on the eve of a 
ceremony which mostly symbolises the divinity that 
doth hedge a king. Since the gathering gaiety in June 
was cut short before its culmination by that brief 
ominous news of the King’s illness a sense of oppression 
has lain upon the nation ; and the nation has to thank 
that King for the delicate thoughtfulness which made him, 
against the stricter custom of medical orthodoxy, relieve 
the burden at the first possible moment. When the 
Coronation is part of history people will be able to 
keep holiday in the holiday spirit. The suspension 
and disappointment must make the tone of to-day’s 
rejoicings very different from the first expectations ; but 
everything else will be forgotten in the sense of deep 
satisfaction and thanksgiving that the King has so 
soon found strength to go through the ceremony, “‘ the 
most important and solemn of his life’, with the hope 
of added strength to fulfil ‘‘the important duties” 
which devolve upon ‘‘the Sovereign of this great 
Empire”. 


The return of the King to London was needed to 
give a feeling of actuality to the preparations of 
to-day’s Coronation. The news that he is to inspect 
both Colonial and Indian troops on Monday helped 
further; but even on almost the eve of the ceremony 
London was singularly inanimated by. the expectant 
bustling that gave life to the streets in June. The 
King’s wish that much money should not be spent on 
decoration ‘‘has been loyally observed”, so it is 
written. Baize and bunting give as much brilliancy 
as the weather will permit to the line of the route; 
but this time remoter London is unmoved, Baker Street 
and Brixton no longer compete in splendour, the area 
of jubilation has shrunk and the atmosphere of rejoicing 
is somewhat to seek. The season has not been pyw- 
longed in London and the access of noisy loyalty has 
subsided. It could not well be otherwise and the 
quieter function will better fit the King in his present 
case and give the act of Crowning and Recognition 
not less symbolic worth. 


Those who saw the King on his return to London 
were astonished at his look of good health and his 
briskness of movement. Such a recovery, for a man of 
the King’s age, from so serious an operation is rare 
indeed in medical records ; and there is now reasonable 
hope that the King may find himself in such vigour of 
health as he has not experienced for a long time. The 
‘gratitude of the nation will go to his doctors. It is 
only in the last few years that surgical skill, with the 
help of knowledge of antiseptics, has made such an 
operation and such a recovery possible. Science now 
moves on so steadily that every greatest surgeon of 
his time may be said to be greater than every pre- 
decessor. But the honour due to Sir Frederick Treves 
is not the less on this account. . 


The public affection for each other of European 
heads of States increases in ratio with the aggressive 
preparations for war. The Tsar has been the chief 
centre of competitive affection. France, Italy and now 
Germany have paid to him official homage. The Jatest 
is the most important visit; the Kaiser and the Tsar 
are at the head of the two commanding groups of allies 
on the Continent ; and if this visit of the Kaiser to 
Reval does not promise such a friendship as existed 
between the grandfathers of the two monarchs, it is at 
the least an outward recognition of the mutual respect 
of the Triple and the Dual alliance. Count Lamsdorf 
and Count von Biilow are of the company ; and if any- 
thing were wanted to point the moral of the meeting, it 
might be found in the unusual emphasis given to the 
intention of the visit by the semi-official German papers. 
There will be much to talk of. The unrest in Bulgaria 
is causing a good deal of alarm and there are questions 
in Persia and the remoter East which are more likely to 
affect the peace of Europe than anything in her own 
continent. It is symptomatic of the German Emperor's 
interests that a naval review should be chosen as the 
occasion of his visit. On the day of the meeting a 
yacht of his was successful at Cowes. 


To the general public the session which ends this 
week has been even less eventful than sessions usually 
are. There has been small personal interest ; no one 
has made or lost a reputation. In fact Parliament, 
except for the incident, long discounted, of Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation, has for the whole year lain in 
the shade of the Coronation, quite neglected by the 
country at large. The Education Bill is a measure 
of quite exceptional national importance ; but its de- 
tails have proved far too intricate for the public, and 
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} though dimly conscious that a great principle is at 
stake, it is entirely innocent of conerete sympathy with 
the principle of the Bill or of its understanding. So the 
session, though it will one day be distinguished for a 
measure of vital importance, appears for the present 
dull and uneventful. 


| 
| The man of the session has, of course, been Mr. 
Balfour. This is the result partly of occasion, but even 
more of his peculiar personality. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Balfour is supreme ; his influence inside 
the Chamber is greater than the country is able to realise, 
for his talents are many of them peculiarly House of 
Commons qualities. In some way it is a pity that he 
Kas such sway in the House; for it tends to make the 
Prime Minister far too much of a Parliamentarian. 
| Parliamentarians are seldom the men to govern an 
empire, as they are never the men to make one. But 
to the House itself Mr. Balfour is simply a necessity ; the 
machine does not work well as it is ; but without the 
Leader’s unfailing grace to charm it into motion, it would 
not work at all. Atthe same time the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury, causing Mr. Balfour’s accession to the 
i remiership, and the pre-eminence of the Education 
ill have conspired to add an accidental to the natural 
iy prominence of Mr. Balfour’s part in the session. His 
conduct of the Education Bill has been a surprise to 
those who are not familiar with the man and his intel- 
lectual methods. At the second reading he plainly did 
not understand the Bill. But he gets up his Bills as he 
goes along, with such effect that he has been able to 
steer this measure, which many thought would over- 
throw the Government, through the intricacies of com- 
mittee with a success that has astonished the most 
vigilant critics. Judged solely as Parliamentary tactics, 
his conduct of the Bill has been fascinating to watch. 
\ 


The ‘‘intelligent foreigner” who saw the House of 
mons vote money at the rate of four millions a 
minute would hardly have inferred that its historic 
excuse for existence was to keep under control the 
business of the nation. It was the fault not of the 
Government but of the House of Commons as an insti- 
| tution that thanks to expansive criticism earlier in the 
debate the later votes of Supply had to be taken without 
any discussion at all. This crude conception of the 
essential duty of the House of Commons contrasted 
unhappily with the discursive chattering on the follow- 
ing night over the whole surface of politics. Mr. 
Balfour made an interesting avowal of his own convic- 
tion of the necessity of looking to the intellectual equip- 
{ ment of officers and Mr. Gibson Bowles was facetious 
over the coming changes in the Cabinet. But personal 
| avowals of belief and mild facetie are not adequate 
recommendations of an assembly that is supposed to 

direct a businesslike Empire. 
| 


: We now know some of the results of the recon- 
struction of the Ministry—a process which has been at 
work for some time. We fear that those who with 
ourselves hoped for great things, in other words drastic 

pruning of the Cabinet and large changes in personnel, 

must be disappointed. ‘‘ General Post ” has always been 
a popular move with our political blind postmen. 

. There are changes amongst the smaller men, and Sir 

ql Michael Hicks Beach, as we all know, has gone. His 

successor is Mr. Ritchie. We should say he will be a 

i success as Chancellor of the Exchequer. There are 

{ rumours that several under-offices, now, as usually, held 
by members of the House of Lords, will be transferred 

to the House of Commons. This would be a bad 
precedent. We had rather Mr. Balfour went above 

than sundry under-secretaryships should go below. 


The debates on the Education Bill during the last 
two weeks have been occupied exclusively with the 
uestion of management in denominational schools. 

m Thursday clause 7 was passed by a majority 
of 122 and so the long contest was closed. The real 
issue all through has been whether the particular 
denomination in the locality is to have a majority on 
the committee of managers or not. Mr. Balfour has 
held out consistently against any alteration of the pro- 
portion of four denominational managers to two from 


outside. It is clear that a school which is not managed 
by a denomination, and management implies a majority 
on the managing committee, is not a denominattonal 
school. So that the contest really comes to a question 
whether there shall be denominational schools or not. 
Of course, ‘‘ eirenica ” and compromises have been rife, 
and equally of course the Bishop of Hereford has been 
ready at a moment’s notice with his patent specific for 
ending all disputes, by giving way to the Noncon- 
formists. But, as he justly said of himself, he has not 
a large following in the Church. We should think it 
very possible that out of it he has ; which he would be 
the first to construe as conclusive proof that he was 
right and the Church wrong. 


The only opposition in the House to light railways for 
Ireland came from those who thought the claims of 
England and Scotland not less great. The whole country 
has been remiss in promoting light railways. Thanks to 
individual enterprise one was built not long since in the 
Midland Fens with immediate benefit; and there are 
places where the chief barrier to agricultural success 
and ease of co-operation is the insufficiency of commu- 
nication. At the same time they are liable to be 
rendered nearly useless if proper precautions are not 
taken. They cannot be run in rivalry with the principal 
railways ; butif on the contrary they are entirely in con- 
trol of the main railway there is danger of a repetition of 
that capricious raising of rates which has done so much 
to injure native competition. There are enough 
anomalies in freightage rates. It is time that the 
principle of fining the neighbour for the sake of the 
remoter client were finally dissipated. 


Lord Kitchener has taken his honours divided during 
the past week. He was made a freeman of the Grocers’ 
Company jointly with Mr. Chamberlain, and he was 
presented with an address at the Guildhall on Wednes- 
day in company with Lord Roberts. Thanks in no 
small measure to Lord Kitchener, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said at the former function, we have no longer to write 
the annals of a Kingdom but the history of an Empire. 
But as Lord Kitchener himself reminded the citizens of 
London at the second function, he only achieved his 
great task with the aid of a force which included repre- 
sentatives of all parts of the Empire. With character- 
istic modesty Lord Kitchener accepted the compliment 
paid to him by the City net for himself but for the 
army. At the Grocers’ gathering he made an in- 
teresting statement of the progress of the Khartoum 
College showing that he keeps touch with its work. 
He looks for great results from it in the course of the 
next few years and he hopes to lend encouragement to 
pee efforts of its directors by visiting it on his way to 

ia. 


On the day that Mr. Sargant made his great speech 
at the teachers’ conferetice held in Johannesburg, the 
Boer generals also spoke of the prime need of edu- 
cation in the new colonies. One can only hope, 
though the tone of the speech did not suggest an 
eirenicon, that this emulation will lead to thorough 
organisation of education, not to intrigue for the 
Boer language. There never was a better chance 
of arranging in a sound system the whole of the educa- 
tion of the two colonies, for the slate was seldom so 
clean. There is an equally good chance for settling 
the agricultural future of the country. In spite of 
many pessimistic comments more than 5,000 applica- 
tions have been made to the Land Settlement Depart- 
ment by agriculturists with capital and it is said that an 
indefinite number of those: who have been fighting are 
eager to stay as agricultural hands. The immediate need 
is for transport animals and there is some complaint 
against the War Office for driving too hard a bargain 
with the farmers in need of animals. For Mr. Brodrick 
to be twitted with horse dealing, in the technic sense, 
is a new form of accusation. Let it be his comfort 
that Disraeli was attacked for turning the Government 
into a stock-jobbing agency. 


ora o's ma me I! 


Au interesting echo of the South African War was 
heard in the Law Courts in the case of Janson v. Drie- 
fontein Mining Company. While the war was hangin 
in the balance and it was quite evident as the Lo 
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Chancellor said that the Boers had been accumulating 
arms and ammunition with the intention of fighting 
England the company insured thirteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold which was coming from Driefontein to 
England. It was tempting booty to the Boers and they 
promptly seized it at Vereeniging afterwards of peace 
conference fame. When the company sued on their 
policy the underwriters at Lloyd’s said they were not 
bound to pay as war was imminent when the contract 
was made. It is a little amusing to find that the war 
broke out exactly at five o’clock in the afternoon of 
2 October and the seizure was a month or two before 
this. As war did not actually exist therefore the Lords 
held that the underwriters must pay. 


The Concert of the Powers in China was not re- 
markably harmonious even when the situation was full 
of instant peril. The cohesion has grown looser ever 
since, though there is almost as much need now as in 
the past for unity of action. At the moment there are 
signs of some disagreement among the Powers over two 
important questions, the abolition of lekin and the with- 
drawal from Shanghai. Mr. Shirrets, the American 
Tariff Commissioner, has expressed his personal dis- 
approval of the abolition of lekin, perhaps because he 
thinks American merchants know better than others 
how to evade it. But Lord Cranborne confessed in 
Thursday’s debate that there were serious difficulties in 
the way of arranging the surcharge or increase in 
Customs, which was to be substituted. He expressed 
the pious hope that Sir James Mackay would get over 
the difficulty; and no doubt he is a man of much 
diplomatic skill; but it remains that this ‘‘ reforma- 
tion in a flood” which was to come over China has 
been exaggerated and antedated by many who are in 
= habit of accepting Chinese complaisance at its face 

ue. 


As to Shanghai France has already announced to the 
focal authorities that she is willing to withdraw her 
troops at once, if the other Powers will follow her 
example. In 1900 the troops were posted there by the 
different nations in order to give to the two Viceroys 
moral and perhaps actual support in their resistance to 
the Boxer movement and their disobedience of the 
orders from Peking. It was due to the statesmanlike 
and courageous attitude of the Viceroys that the insur- 
rection did not spread in the Middle Kingdom and in 
common justice the troops should be withdrawn when 
the Viceroys, who have now regained complete control 
of the provinces, desire it. Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour 
has put the case for withdrawal convincingly; the 
troops are not needed and not wanted. But the com- 
mercial importance of Shanghai is so great that it is 
mpossible for one nation to withdraw without the 
others; and there are some fears that Germany may 

rotest. It was not many months ago that Count von 

tilow raised objections and from the beginning 
Germany has shown reluctance to give up the 
Bombastes Furioso style with which she began. 


The harrying of the Orders proceeds in France. 
More schools have been closed and others threatened. 
The venue of active operations has been Brittany, 
where the catholic faith is strongest; and there ac- 
cordingly is opposition to the violent methods of the 
Government most determined, and most bitter. Con- 
flicts between the people and law are always regrettable, 
but in this case they were inevitable, for the simple 
reason that it isnot lawlessness that law is coercing. 
Law has been turned to illegitimate account with 
illegitimate resistance as the outcome. The Bishops, we 
are glad to see, have observed the right attitude. 
‘They have advised resistance to the uttermost, provided 
legality is observed. They have taken a more active 
part in the matter than might have been expected from 
the Erastian character of the Gallican Bench. In the 
meantime Protestant and Republican protests against 
M. Combes’ policy have been multiplying. 


The London School Board has had another defeat in 
the Law Courts. It arose from their old fault of trying 
to get more out of the Elementary Education Acts than 
was ever intended to be put into them, notwithstanding 
the severe lesson of the Cockerton decision. This case 
of Dyer and Others v. the London School Board in fact 


raised the old question in a new form, and the judgment 
in it is a supplement to or corollary from the other. 
Because they give elementary education they argue that 
they can form pupil teacher centres which are really 
colleges for training teachers in elementary schools, 
which of course involves much more than elementary 
education. They were building a school as a centre at 
Islington, and the Government auditor disallowed the 
instalments paid to the contractor. Instead of con- 
testing his decision they disregarded it and went on 
building, until certain ratepayers brought an action and 
obtained an injunction to restrain them from making 
any more payments. The Court of Appeal has con- 
firmed this decision for exactly the same reasons that 
were given in the Cockerton case. Will the Board take 
this, as they did the other, with hopeless tenacity and 
recklessness of expense to the House of Lords? One 
of the doubtful points about the Education Bill is 
whether the new authorities have sufficient powers to 
fulfil the all-important function of providing suitable 
training for teachers ; but evidently the body controlling 
secondary education is the proper authority for the 
purpose. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Bigham dismissing 
the action against the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
will come to trades unionists as a considerable 
triumph after the many cases in which in recent years 
they have suffered defeat. If it had been decided that 
a trade union is responsible for calling out men at 
work who are serving under contracts extending 
perhaps over a considerable time, it is clear that the 
remedy of strikes would have lost most of its efficacy. 
The evidence showed that the Federation had taken 
great care to avoid the consequences of the Taff Vale 
decision by deputing the calling of stop-days to the 
working-men’s representatives of the Sliding Scale Com- 
mittee. But it was really quite unnecessary. The 
judge held that for whatever was done the Federation 
would be responsible, if anything illegal had been done 
but in fact he said nothing had taken place that was 
illegal. He had held that it is not illegal to procure 
the breaking of a contract unless the advice is given 
with a distinctly malicious intention of injuring one of 
the parties to it. All the cases on such breaches turn 
on that question; and if that element does not exist, 
then the remedy for the breach is against the party to 
the contract alone. The result of this would be there- 
fore that the Coalowners’ Association could only take 
proceedings against the men themselves. 


It cannot be denied that the decision raises a very 
important industrial question. The coalowners were 
right in calling the Federation’s attention to the fact 
that it was a serious thing that the workmen should 
thus take the conduct of their business into their own 
hands without consultation with them. True on earlier 
occasions the employers had consulted with the Sliding 
Scale Committee, or the workmen’s representatives on 
it, as to the policy of stop-days; and it was this very 
fact the Federation relied on to show that there 
was no malicious intention of injuring the employers. 
Their sole object was to benefit themselves by keeping 
up wages in face of the competition of middlemen 
which kept down prices unfairly and they also were 
doing a service to the employers if they succeeded in 
the method they adopted. The judge held that it was 
impossible to infer malice in such circumstances as 
these and therefore no legal offence had been committed. 
There is always the possibility of an appeal in cases of 
this sort and the House of Lords may yet have the 
matter before it, though Mr. Justice Bigham gave well- 
meant advice that the dispute should end here. But 
the House of Lords has been the sheet anchor of 
persons in the position of the coalowsers and they may 
take the view that it is desirable at all costs to show, if 
possible, that the law laid down by Mr. Justice Bigham 
is incorrect. 


If the Board of Trade had set itself deliberately to 
produce an anti-Free-trade Blue Book, it could not have 
taken a more effectual step than the publication of Sir 
Alfred Bateman’s memorandum on trade in the last 
thirty years. Sir Alfred presumably was instructed to get 
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together an impartial statement of commercial move- 
ments during that period. The result is an invaluable 
mass of data showing how badly Great Britain has 
been doing. Per head of the population her business 
has steadily diminished whilst that of the foreigner has 
been rapidly increasing. Great Britain has augmented 
her exports by 6:4 per cent. whilst Germany has in- 
creased hers by 23°1 per cent. and the United States by 
42°8 per cent. We still head the list in exports, but 
the United States is rapidly overhauling us and in im- 
ports we are almost ludicrously in advance. Both 
Germany and the United States, says Sir Alfred Bate- 
man, are travelling upwards more rapidly than are 
we who occupy a higher eminence. Every year com- 
petition will become keener and Sir Alfred Bateman 
urges that it is more than ever necessary that the 
changed conditions should be recognised. His report 
can only bear one interpretation. 


The memorandum contains also a review of the 
movement from country to town that is taking place 
in many countries in which it would have been thought 
the same causes did not operate. In both France and 
the United States, where though for different reasons 
agriculture is in a flourishing state, the urban popula- 
tions are increasing out of all proportion. Denmark, 
to which Sir Alfred Bateman pays perhaps too little 
attention, is beginning, thanks to the excellent organisa- 
tion of co-operative farming, to check the rural exodus ; 
but in general, as labour-saving machines come into 
use the population of the country places must tend to 
decrease, as greater emphasis is laid on manufacturing. 
In the United States where even yet hands for agri- 
cultural work are insufficient the restless desire to 
make money fast chiefly drives people to the towns ; 
but this restlessness is a force in commercial rivalry 
with which we have to reckon not less surely than with 
the growth of manufactories in all parts of the world. 
In spite of political economists there is no general rule 
able to account for individual and national genius. 


One bank holiday is very much like another, and the 
state of the weather is what forms the main distinction 
between them. The August, on the whole, was not 
to be complained of in this respect, considering how 
disappointing the summer generally has been. It 
will be memorable in the annals of S. John Lubbock’s 
days as falling in the same week as the Coronation 
bank holiday; two in one and the same week; an 
occurrence, let us hope, without repetition. Then it 
was probably the last of the August statutory holidays 
to be held during the sitting of the Courts, as next year 
it is expected that the Long Vacation will begin on the 
first of August. Litigants will be robbed of a day, and 
a rather valuable one, for the judges, like some other 
people, perversely work all the better when others are 
taking holiday. We do not hear much of the bank 
holiday in Scotland. In fact it is not a general institu- 
tion there as it is here. We have known this claimed as 
an instance of Scotch logic. The Act was intended for 
bank clerks, and the logical inference would be therefore 
that only the banks should be closed. But if English- 
men are not logical they are practical, and their instinct 
of turning a good thing to their own account has not 
failed them when seeing a chance in the bank holidays. 


A proposal supported by Lord Curzon has been made 
to raise a monument to General Nicholson. He has 
no worthy memorial and yet judging him both by 
character and accomplishment he is among the greatest 
of our national heroes. No European has understood 
the Eastern mind as he did and to his astounding 
knowledge and will and personal courage the check- 
ing of the Mutiny was chiefly due. When he met 
his fatal wound at Delhi he was already an object 
of worship to the Sikhs and the reverence for his 
name is still a living force among the natives. 
‘Lately much has been written of him and his work 
has begun to be appreciated at its full value, but 
how many people realise that this work was finished at 
the age of 36! It is proposed to erect the statue on 
the spot where he formed his column for the final 
assault on Delhi. Subscriptions are asked from those 
in England who e in thinking that “the memory 
of Nicholson should be fittingly perpetuated ”. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CORONATION. 


"T°? the historical critic the English Coronation Service 

in its present stage of evolution presents a unique 
exception to the general law of development in matters 
political. For the last two centuries throughout 
Europe in all things pertaining to the State the secular 
side of life has been everywhere exalting itself against 
the spiritual. In regard however to the grand ceremony 
of to-day, the secular and not the religious features are 
those which have lost their measure. In olden times 
on the day of the crowning of a king the prelates and 
nobles assembled in the Palace of Westminster to make 
provision for the confirmation and sure establishment 
of the laws and customs of the realm. More practical 
means now exist to secure such confirmation and sure 
establishment : therefore for such purpose our Prelates 
and Nobles meet no more. Once upon a time, too, the 
ceremony of Recognition gave the heir of the deceased 
monarch a direct title by election to the throne. To- 
day, even according to the teaching of this portion of 
the Rite itself, His Majesty is the ‘*‘ undoubted King of 
this Realm” before his Lieges with loud and repeated 
acclamations cry out ‘‘God save King Edward”. It 
remains therefore a purposeless, if interesting, relic of a 
bygone age. Impressive as the homage may be asa 
pageant, the abolition of feudal services has long since 
robbed it of any practical meaning. Nearly all of us 
who are treeholders, be we Dukes or peasants, hold 
our lands of His Majesty by the same tenure, and 
owe to him the same fealty, whether or no we for- 
mally declare ourselves his liegemen of life and limb. 
In some degree also the same strictures apply to the 
Coronation oath, the aim of which was to secure 
ecclesiastical and civil rights by a religious sanction. 
So far as these rights can to-day be conceived to need 
protection against the occupant of the throne, they are 
otherwise and more prosaically safeguarded. So far 
as such rights or any of them may come into conflict 
with a determined public opinion speaking through the 
two Houses, it is extremely doubttul whether the oath 
can honestly be said even in theory to protect them. 
Certainly few loyal subjects would desire so to inter- 

ret it. 

‘ The unique features of the Rite lie in the unction 
and investiture of the Sovereign by the Church, for 
herein is still presented to a doubting age the con- 
céption of a Kingship consecrated by and to religion. 
In the contemplation of this solemnity the modern world 
stands for one moment in the presence of the highest 
idea of the middle ages, the subordination of human 
power to divine law, the hallowing of human force to 
a divine end. For a moment as the holy oil flows over 
our Sovereign head our age is again made one with the 
olden times that saw the terrestrial world as a mere 
ante-chamber to eternity. Church and State alike 
according to the sublime conception to which we owe 
our Coronation Rite existed for no other end but to 
prepare man for the hereafter. If it was the prerogative 
of the Church to guide the human race into the way of 
holiness: it was the duty of the State to crush all the 
obstacles that the pride or savagery of unconverted 
human nature cast in the Church’s path as she fulfilled 
her mission. ‘‘Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus in cujus 
manu sunt omnium potestates, et omnium jura regnorum 
respice ad Romanum benignus imperium, ut gentes, que 
in sua feritate confidunt, potentia tue dexterz compri- 
mantur.” For the same reason the Church granted 
high privileges alike to the ecclesiastical and secular ruler. 
Each in a different degree had made a surrender of his 
life and his power to the cause of righteousness. It was no 
idle superstition that laid the sword of the aspirant to 
knightly or regal honours on the altar of the Church. 
For he too, (albeit in lower degree), no less than the 
cloistered nun, had placed his all at the feet of the 
Church, to receive it back again sanctified to her 
purpose. In the bravest days of chivalry there were 
five rulers of mankind, whom alone the Church specially 
hallowed to her service by the outpouring of the holy 
oil. They were—the heir of the Czsars, the Holy Roman 
Emperor ; the King of France, whom they anointed with 
the imperishable oil from the holy vial which men 
believed a dove fairer than snow had borne from Heaven 
to the baptism of the Catholic Clovis; the King of 
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Sicily, whose Norman swords had often come to the aid 
of his Suzerain, the Pope, in his hour of need; the 
King of the ill-starred Crusading realm, whose temples 
the thorny Crown of Salem fitly veiled ; and the heir of 
Alfred and of Athelstane, of conquering William, and 
crusading Coeur de Lion, the King of England. It 
is fortunate that a great medieval Englishman, 
Grosseteste, has left to us an explanation of the exact 
meaning, which the knightly years placed on this royal 
unction and that in unravelling the mystery he has 
drawn a faint portrait of the King, for whose coming 
the faithful yearned. The Royal Unction (so the old 
Bishop of Lincoln wrote to that pietistic faithless 
Prince, our third Henry) brought to” the King who 
received it the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit. Under 
the influence of this mighty conception the Bishop gives 
the medieval portrait of the ‘‘Hero as King”. He 
sees him restraining first himself and then those sub- 
jects to him from every lawless act. He sees him 
bringing aid and succour to the widow, the orphan and 
to all, who are afflicted. He sees him the maker and 
enforcer of righteous laws, and the unmaker of laws that 
are evil. He sees him driving back the attacks of his 
country’s enemies and ready, if need be, to die for his 
people. He sees him adorned with the spirit of counsel, 
understanding and heavenly wisdom, an example for the 
Angels, ruling his State in harmony with the eternal 
law. One omission in the dream is most significant of 
all. The sacred unction brings duty, not advantage. 
It binds him who receives it to a life of superhuman 
and heroic virtue ; it gives to him no promise of earthly 
glory. In truth Grosseteste’s age sternly refused to 
measure Kings by our standard of earthly success. Two 
great rulers it saw, the saintly Louis of France, and the 
gay, wise, godless Frederick, who wore the crowns of 
the Empire, Jerusalem and Sicily ; and whom men called 
the ‘‘wonder of the world”. Each of these Princes 
bore the red cross of the Crusader, and an awe-stricken 
world beheld the Christian King a captive in the camp 
of the heathen Soldan, and the Imperial blasphemer 
enter the holy city in triumph. The judgment however 
of the medizval conscience is not thereby affected. In 
placing the King among the saints of the Church Rome 
only ratifies the popular demand : the Emperor even the 
Ghibelline Dante relegates to the abode of the lost. 

It would be too much to say of the present Corona- 
tion office and probably even of the medizval orders 
from which it has been evolved that their language 
always keeps considerably to the level of Grosseteste’s 
dream and S. Louis’ achievement. Nevertheless 
to-day’s service has a deep meaning in so far as it pre- 
sents the impressive, but pathetic picture of a Monarchy, 
that relies not on human, but on divine aid ; a Monarchy, 
whose end is the present and eternal well-being of a 
Christian people. No doubt it is a wonderful thing 
that England, unlike most modern countries, can dare 
to take such a position at the inauguration of her 
Sovereign. Still even for England the question 
will doubtless suggest itself to some, whether such a 
presentation of kingship can or should be retained in 
such an age as is the present. It would be useless 
to deny that even to the thinking part of the nation 
monarchy and government in general make no appeal 
whatever on religious grounds. This the large section 
of the educated public which has sat at the feet of the 
Utilitarian and Manchester philosophers would cheerfully 
admit. True—this section is for the most part made up 
of persons who are in practice good enough subjects. 


** Right for ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong for ever on the throne ” 


may be the logical outcome of Mill’s philosophy; but 
even utilitarian Englishmen are not logical, and barring 
accidents will probably support the throne for cen- 
turies. Such will like it however all the better if it 
officially claims no higher sanction than the Act of 
Settlement. 

Similarly with another large section of our fellow- 
countrymen that in weariness of Utilitarianism has 
accepted Carlyle’s pagan conception of the earthly ruler. 
The persons who find their hero kings in Frederick of 
Prussia, the first Napoleon, or Oliver Cromwell (men 
in whom Christians of the middle ages would have 
beheld three manifestations of the power of Antichrist) 


must see in a Coronation service instinct with the 
spirit of Grosseteste and S. Louis the most meaningless 
of mummeries. And for the masses. The Mafficking 
orgies, which they were preparing last June, and in 
which in some places outside London (notwithstanding 
the tragic circumstances of the hour) they actually 
indulged prove how incapable they are of understanding 
what to their medizval forefathers was one of the most 
dread solemnities which the world could show. 

Such thoughts as these may lead some to the con- 
clusion that on future occasions the religious cere- 
monies of the Coronation should be celebrated in 
privacy, and that for the general public some sort of 
gala day of a purely secular character should inaugurate 
the commencement of a new reign. We need not say 
that such a change would be of itself nothing short of a 
national and imperial calamity. If the present treat- 
ment of the solemn Rite may seem to savour of dis- 
honesty in view of the secular temper of the time, the 
faith of the remnant, even if it were but a remnant, 
would save the nation. For their sake the religion of 
the Coronation must not be destroyed. We hope, too, 
that events will prove that we have underrated the 
religion and loyalty of the majority. Certainly since 
the tragic event that turned the joy of last June into 
sorrow our people have shown a more serious and 
sober temper. If they can only approach the contem- 
plation of to-day’s solemnity in this chastened spirit, 
the ancient and mysterious Rite may yet give to them 
a newer and higher conception of Empire and Govern- 
ment than they ever before conceived. To rise to its 
level will be to make themselves more worthy of their 
historic Monarchy, and of their splendid Empire. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


HE visit of the Kaiser to the Tsar, though it 
has, perhaps, little significance in itself, is yet 
one of those incidents in international politics which 
must stir the minds of all men who reflect upon 
the destinies of nations. Such a meeting can be no 
longer the centre of observation as in the days of the 
Drei Kaiserbund or even later, for it no longer can be 
regarded as giving the law to Europe, guaranteeing 
peace or presaging war, but neither can it be passed 
over with a curt and civil recognition as may be the 
mere exchange of courtesies between sovereigns en 
voyage. No preoccupation with the attitude of Europe 
during the South African war can withdraw from our 
view the fact that with the change of international 
relations brought about in late years, and especially in 
those between Germany and Russia, there has arisen a 
crop of perilous possibilities which are only now thrust- 
ing themselves prominently before our notice. 

Every student of European history, and still more 
every student of Russian opinion, is well aware of the 
growth of a steady and persistent apprehension in that 
country as to the designs of Germany. In the days of 
Bismarck the matter was far otherwise. Neither in his 
speeches nor in his writings, as those know who have 
studied his Memoirs, did the founder of the German 
Empire hesitate to enforce upon his countrymen the 
absolute necessity of maintaining the friendship of 
Russia. To this end he did not disdain to show an 
almost obsequious deference to the wishes and designs 
of the Tsar’s Government. He even allowed a German 
Prince ruling in Bulgaria to be kidnapped without pro- 
test by Russian tools, and he ostentatiously paraded 
Germany’s complete absence of interest in Near Eastern 
politics by uttering his famous phrase in the German 
Parliament on the bones of the Pomeranian grenadier. 
These are only glaring instances of the general directions 
which he imparted to German foreign policy where Russia 
was concerned. He was the author of the too famous 
secret arrangement with S. Petersburg, which was, if 
not a direct breach in fact, yet a distinct breach of the 
honourable understanding between the members of the 
Triple Alliance. And this act he did not hesitate to 
defend with cynical frankness after power had passed 
from his own hands into those of Caprivi, who took a 
stricter, if not more sagacious, view of international 
obligations. 

ith the accession of the present Kaiser and the 
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dismissal of Bismarck a very different complexion 
has been imparted to the relations of Russia and her 
most powerful neighbour. It is quite comprehensible 
that Bismarck may have been led to place an ex- 
aggerated value upon the goodwill of Russia. The 
protagonist in three momentous European conflicts, 
he might well tremble lest some of his then recent 
conquests might be torn from him. He did not dream 
that the future of Germany lay upon the water, he 
had hardly seen at that time the growth in industry, 
commerce, and population which makes it obligatory for 
modern Germany to extend her influence at the risk, 
it may be, of arousing dangerous hostility. Young 
Germany, of whose ambitions the Kaiser is the 
sagacious but vigorous exponent, looks to an exten- 
sion of influence, territory, and power not only in the 
world outside but in Europe itself. The development 
of this policy during the last ten years has finally 
brought Germany and Russia vis-a-vis in several 
directions in any one of which a clash may come. 
But hitherto the Kaiser has pursued his course not 
only with supreme courage but also with supreme 
d fortune. He has taken advantage of events, and 

e has at times openly crossed the path of Russia, but 

peas by adroitly contriving to appear to consult 
ussian susceptibilities. The adherence to the policy of 

Russia and France in the Far East, which ended in Japan 


' being compelled to relinquish the best fruits of her 


victory, made it almost impossible for Russia to resist the 
German encroachment at Kiao Chow, and by adroitly 
insinuating Russian approval Germany secured herself 
from European interference, although, as a matter of 
fact, that approval had never been given. A similar 
piece of sharp practice with regard to Count Waldersee’s 
appointment and the Russian attitude thereto is within 
the memory of all. In the Far East therefore Germany 
has managed to secure for herself a small but working 
partnership in a territory which Russia had for decades 
reserved in anticipation for herself. 

In the Near East again the Kaiser’s policy has, 
not avowedly but undoubtedly, placed him in direct 
antagonism to Russian ambition. German influence 
at Constantinople has grown steadily at the expense 
of Russian and, to make it the more mortifying, the 
position was won before the Russian representative 
grasped the fact that he had been relegated to a 
subordinate position. Prussian officers drilled the 
Turkish troops who beat the Greeks, the Kaiser 
made an ostentatious pilgrimage in Near Eastern 
lands, and indulged in oratory which indicated at 
least a desire to pose as the protector of Catholic 
and Protestant in those regions where the con- 
flicts of Catholic and Orthodox have already oace 
at least lighted the flames of a great European war. 
The concession to German enterprise of the right to 
construct the Baghdad railway has been undoubtedly a 
cause of grave suspicion and annoyance to Russian 
opinion. Asia Minor is dangerously near to Russian 
territory, and it was no part of Russian policy to see 
German activity and German power growing more 
hey year by year in districts which it was firmly 
believed were destined one day to be Russian. And, in 
this connexion, it is hardly necessary to point out the 
extreme apprehension felt by Russian statesmen as to 
German designs in Persia. It is no secret that Germany 
hopes ultimately, by agreement with us if possible, to 
make her way down to the Persian Gulf. This is 
indeed by far the most serious menace that Russia 
finds to-day in German enterprise. 

Instead, therefore, of a complacent and even obsequi- 
ous Germany as in the days of Bismarck, Russia is con- 
fronted by a young pushing Power that threatens Russian 
supremacy in regions where she had long made up 
her own mind she was tobesupreme. But for Germany 
the situation is not without its perils. A long frontier 
without natural defences separates her and her ally 
Austria from the Empire of the Tsar. She even sees a 
wedge of Russian land thrust between them. At any 
moment a concentration of Russian troops in that 
quarter may demand a similar. display of German 
energy, and has done ere now. Russia is even now 
working day and night at a new strategic railway 
(Bologoye to Siedlce) 663 miles in length, which will be 
completed early next year and will give her greatly 


increased facilities for pushing troops, either from the 
direction of Moscow or S. Petersburg, on to the 
German frontier. A brief review of these facts adds 
piquancy to the Imperial meeting and should help 
Englishmen to see how fine an opening lies before an 
adroit British statesman, if such there be. He might 
play with less danger the sort of game that the Cecil 
of a former age played for Queen Elizabeth between 
France and Spain. It also helps us to understand that 
Anglophobia is a luxury which is sometimes indulged 
in by people who find it impossible to ventilate their 
feelings in other more perilous directions. 


PARLIAMENT AND HOUSING. 


F the Home Office and the Local Government Board 
are in earnest they have a new weapon put into 
their hand by the Report of the Select Committee on 
Private Bill Legislation. To a great extent they have 
been thwarted in their duty of protecting dishoused 
workmen, victims of railway companies especially, and 
even of school boards and other public authorities, by 
rehousing provisions which could be easily evaded. 
Twenty or more houses at least had to be dispossessed, or 
nothing could be done to secure compulsory rehousing 
for them. A company, or a body like the London 
School Board, could take their thirty or more at two or 
three mouthfuls. Or they could arrange with a seller 
to pull down the houses before they entered into posses- 
sion, and then the law in either case gave the Govern- 
ment departments above mentioned no right to 
interfere ; and if they sued for penalties we never heard 
that anything was gained by the process. The history 
of the Committee is that it was appointed because 
Mr. Claude Hay and other members showed that 
the common form clauses inserted in private and 
local Bills had not proved sufficient to carry 
out the intentions of Parliament in regard to the 
rehousing of persons dispossessed by new railway 
and other works executed under statutory authority. 
Its appointment was a considerable triumph over the 
railway interest in Parliament; and its report, with its 
model clauses and Standing Orders intended to replace 
those now inserted in private Bills, are in accordance 
with the ideas of those who wish to make provisions 
for rehousing a reality and not a sham. 

Whatever effectiveness the new clauses may have will 
depend entirely on the zeal and earnestness, or otherwise, 
of the departments. In London the Home Office must 
be informed of any acquisition of land on which live, or 
have lived within the last preceding five years, any 
persons of the working classes. No minimum number 
is fixed, although in the country outside London a 
limit of thirty is retained. The local authority in 
London, the County Council, is to be served with the 
same notice: a useful provision which brings the 
Home Office and the local authority en rapport with 
the whole matter from beginning to end. It is here 
that the success or failure of the new provisions is 
wholly in the hands of the department. The amount 
of accommodation required for the dispossessed, 
the suitability of it, the state of the district 
as to house accommodation are all to be ascer- 
tained by it, and its certificate may exonerate the 
promoters from the necessity of providing any new 
dwellings at all. It may take into consideration to 
what extent, if at all, the promoters have given financial 
assistance to any schemes or arrangements of any local 
authority or other persons for the provision of labouring 
class dwellings, or for the transference of industries and 
the persons of the labouring classes dependent thereon 
to more suitable localities. This is the field on which 
the skill, and knowledge, and zeal of the department will 
be pitted against the subtlety, and intrigues, and profes- 
sional skill, animated by big fees, of the legal advisers and 
other agents of the railway companies, especially, who in 
the past have out-manceuvred the departments and are 
likely enough to do it again. One advantage it will 
have in the assistance of the local authorities to whom 
any scheme submitted by the promoters will have to be 
sent, and whose representations should be of materia 
help in arriving at a sound conclusion of the sufficiency 
and genuineness of any scheme for rehousing or of 
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any substitute for it. These authorities have to bear 
the cost of re-housing schemes under the general public 
law, and while they have been spending ratepayers’ 
money on clearing out congested areas and rebuilding, 
railway companies have been refilling them synchro- 
nously with the newly dispossessed whom they have 
driven from their homes. 

On several other points also this co-operation of 
the local authorities should be useful. They have 
learned by experience that some of their most serious 
difficulties in re-housing are caused by the insistence 
of the departments on regulations as to workmen’s 
houses which made their work impossible in view 
of the expense involved. The Committee recom- 
mends that the new houses which promoters provide 
shall be suitable for the persons for whom they are 
intended and not too ambitious in character and design. 
Perhaps the departments may learn something which 
they will find useful in wider rehousing schemes of 
municipalities. In close connexion with this is a recom- 
mendation of the greatest importance to the effect that 
in London the County Council may be empowered to fix 
all rents for the new houses to be provided under the 
promoters’ scheme. If the rents are too high, the class 
of persons to be considered are cheated by the housing 
ne being kept to the ear and not to the sense. 

ere the local knowledge of the district affected by the 
dehousing owing to new works should help to keep the 
department straight. It appears, however, that on this 
point of raising rent the Committee were not agreed ; 
six members being in favour of it and three object- 
ing. There are difficulties about it; and it is not 
clear whether the rents fixed at the beginning are 
to be permanent, or whether the ordinary competi- 
tion rent may be charged, or whether at certain 
intervals the department would resolve itself into a 
kind of fair rent court. This may require further con- 
sideration and will no doubt receive it in abundance 
when the model clauses and Standing Orders proposed 
come before Parliament for discussion. Probably it will 
be argued that if the houses built under a scheme are 
really suitable for the class of tenants who have been 
dispossessed, this will be the best guarantee that can 
be secured for their continuance in possession. 

This is the object aimed at and it must be confessed 
that it looks very much as if it could not be absolutely 
attained. Fixing rent in itself is not sufficient ; for 
there would have to go with it a condition that no 
class of workmen above the quality of those dis- 
possessed should ever reside in them. In the list 
of persons who come under the description of the 
labouring classes there are many grades; and pro- 
bably all that can be done is to keep the aggregate 
supply of houses prima facie suitable for them 
sufficient for all these grades, and then leave the ques- 
tion of rent to be settled in the ordinary way. It 
is the great merit of the report that it has seriously 
considered how the evasions of promoters to avoid 
fulfilling the obligation to supply at least as many 
houses as they demolish may be prevented; and its 
recommendations ought to be largely successful. 
One other of these recommendations may be men- 
tioned in conclusion which gives the necessary 
elasticity to proposed schemes. The area within 
which the new houses may be provided is left 
wholly to the discretion of the department; and the 
Committee suggests that it will be found expedient in 
some cases to erect them at some considerable distance 
from the houses demolished and not necessarily within 
the jurisdiction of the same local authority. That is an 
application to this particular case of the principle of 
the power recently conferred on municipalities in con- 
nexion with their schemes of rehousing under the 
general housing acts. We are afraid that circum- 
stances are not very favourable for the report being 
satisfactorily dealt with in the present session but the 
question is too important to be allowed to remain 
much longer without treatment by legislation. The 
motion of Lord Morley the Chairman of Committees 
to adopt the Amendment, which has been on the paper 
of the House of Lords several times during the week 
but was withdrawn on Thursday, is the first stage in a 
business which will not be allowed to be settled 
without a good deal of opposition. 


THE HONOURABLE THE KING’S CHAMPION, 


e ‘Tae Hall doors opened and outside in twilight a 

man in dark shadowed armour appeared against 
the shining sky. He then moved and passed into 
darkness under the arch and suddenly Wellington 
Howard and the Champion stood in full view with the 
doors closed behind them. This was certainly the 
finest sight of theday. The Herald read the Challenge; 
the Glove was thrown down. They all then proceeded 
to the throne.” This is an eye-witness’ description of 
the custom known as the Delivery of the Challenge by 
the Honourable the King’s Champion in Westminster 
Hall at the time of the Coronation. It gives us in a 
few lines the story of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded the last performance of this ceremony. The 
Coronation of George IV. was conducted on the most 
splendid scale—a policy, which as things subsequently 
turned out, only had the effect of irritating people. At 
a time when they were least of all prepared, after the 
lapse of some sixty years, to understand the meaning of 
the extraordinary feudal ceremonies which had been 
connected from generation to generation with the 
crowning of an English Sovereign they suddenly found 
themselves surfeited with them. The inevitable reaction 
set in. The solemn ceremony of the Coronation was 
stigmatised as being a mere senseless show, and as a con- 
coction containing some of the very worst dregs of 
Popery. Barely ten years later a new King succeeded. 
At the accession of William IV. the majority of English 
people, including the King and his Consort, were deter- 
mined to curtail expenditure in every possible direction, 
and to sweep away all that could by any pretext be 
omitted from the ancient ceremonial. The idea was even 
mooted of dispensing with the Coronation altogether. In 
making this suggestion the Whigs went a step too far. 
There were still a certain number of people in the 
country who protested with Viscount Strangford against 
the ‘‘ unseemly mutilations” of the general ceremony, 
so strongly that Lord Grey and the dominant party 
were compelled to relax their demands. Still, the 
‘* half-crownation ” of William IV. dealt a heavy blow 
at the historic sense of the nation at large, and alse 
succeeded in overthrowing a large number of customs, 
all of them delightfully picturesque, and in many cases 
full of valuable teaching. 

By no means the least important feature of an English 
Coronation had been for centuries past the Delivery of 
the Challenge in Westminster Hall. Itis easy to argue 
that such a ceremony was a mere anachronism, the 
cause of unnecessary expenditure, and so forth. Yet te 
abolish a ceremony the roots of which go deep into the 
past is always a step likely to prove expensive in a 
more serious way. By reducing the position of the 
King’s Champion to something less than a mere shadow, 
the statesmen of the Reform era were displaying a 
wholesale lack of reverence, and were deliberately 
severing one of the links which bound the England of 
Melbourne, of Wellington, and of Grey to the England 
of William the Conqueror, Earl Simon de Montfort and 
John of Gaunt. 

Mr. Francis Scaman Dymoke, the possessor of the 
office of King’s Champion, can trace back his lineage 
to pre-Conquest times. When Duke William crossed 
the Channel, out of all his train of Norman followers 
none was more trusted than Earl Robert de Marmion, 
the holder of the Barony of Fonteney. This family 
of Marmion, which derived its origin from Rolf the 
Ganger, held its lands by the hereditary service of 
champions to the various Dukes of Normandy. 
Naturally enough, one of the Conqueror’s first actions 
in this country was to reward Earl Robert de 
Marmion by a grant of wealthy and far-spreading 
lands. This ancient Norman house came to hold 
the great castle of Tamworth and its surrounding 
domains in addition to the smaller but scarcely 
less important Manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire. 
For some reason these new lands were granted 
on a precisely similar condition to that under which 
the Marmion family had previously held its distant 
barony of Fonteney. One by one the successive 
heads of this family came to be regarded through- 
out England as permanently and for ever asso- 
ciated with the office of King’s Champion, though 
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no record exists for the first three centuries of any 
actual exercise of its duties. At the conclusion of this 
period, however, the direct line of Marmions came to a 
termination, and divided into two distinct branches. 
Tamworth with all its wealthy appanages passed with 
the marriage of Lady Margaret de Marmion into the 
hands of the great family of de Freville. The lesser 
estate of Scrivelsby which was the portion of the younger 
sister, Lady Joan, henceforth became the property of 
one Sir Thomas de Ludlow. Then there came a.second 
abrupt transition. On the death of Sir Thomas and 
his wife, to quote an ancient local ballad, 


‘** One daughter fair survived alone 
One son deceased in infancy 
De Ludlow and de Marmyon 
United thus in Margery. 


And she was wooed as maids have been 
And won as maids are sure to be 

When gallant youths in Lincoln green 
Do suit like Dymoke fervently.” 


Here then we find ourselves on solid ground. We 
have reached the period of the accession of Richard II. 
and with the preparations for his Coronation a battle 
ensued between the two rival branches of the Marmion 
family ; both of whom claimed the right of holding the 
post of the Honourable the King’s Champion, with the 
very utmost pertinacity. The case was argued before 
John of Gaunt who presided over the first Court recorded 
as having sat for the purpose of hearing the various claims 
connected with the Coronation. It was then decided 
that the office of Champion was inseparably connected 
with the Manor of Scrivelsby, and that Dame Margery 
was accordingly entitled to appear on behalf of her 
Sovereign Lord the King. This she was permitted to 
do in the person of her husband Sir John Dymoke, whose 
appearance has been described with no little picturesque- 
ness of language by the historian of this Coronation. 
From that time until the early portion of the nineteenth 
century there was never a Dymoke found wanting 
to assert the paramount claims of the king. Surely 
this fact alone should have been amply sufficient to save 
the King’s Champion and the ceremony of the Challenge 
from sinking into oblivion. But there is a further and 
deeper consideration. Does not the position of the 
Royal Champion indicate one of the primary features of 
English kingship—a feature which has descended to 
modern times from the days when our Teutonic fore- 
fathers, of their own free will, “‘ iifted” or ‘‘ elevated” 
the man whom they had chosen to be their leader upon 
a shield, and then while they flung it into the air, 
acclaimed him as their new King? That the Sovereign 
was thus permitted to appear in the lists in the person 
of a duly accredited Champion points to the necessity 
for him to prove himself worthy to hold so lofty a 
dignity, and to win, if he did not already enjoy it, a 
ratification from the voice of the people. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.* 


II. 


E have already explained our reasons for dealing 

: seriously with Dr. Webb’s work. We repeat ; 
it is the most noteworthy contribution which has as 
yet been made to the Bacon-Shakespeare question, 
first because of the weight it must necessarily carry, 
coming as it does from a man of Dr. Webb’s 
eminence and authority both as a scholar and as a pro- 
fessional expert in the law of evidence, and secondly 
because it is comprehensively typical of the means 
employed by the Baconians to support their paradox. 
It is the fullest statement of their case by their most 
distinguished advocate. : 
Dr. Webb's first contention is, that there is no proof 
that the poems and the plays attributed to Shakespeare 


‘*Shakspere” of the will whose baptism and death 


” 


* “The Mystery of William Shakespeare.” A Summary of 
Evidence. By His Honour Judge Webb. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1902. 


were really written by him, in other words that the 


| 


are recorded in the Registers of Stratford-on-Avon can- 
not be identified with ‘‘ Shakespeare”, the poet. Now 
it is quite true that in the many references to him by his 
contemporaries he is not described as Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon, any more than Marlowe is described 
as Marlowe of Canterbury, or Greene as Greene of 
Norwich, or as Tennyson, in our own day, would be 
described as Tennyson of Somersby; it is also true 
that the Registers are, after the manner of such 
Registers, silent about him as a poet, and that 
in his will he makes no mention of his poems 
and plays. But Ben Jonson in the famous eulogy 
prefixed to the First Folio calls him ‘‘ Sweet Swan of 
Avon” and, in his verses prefixed to the same volume, 
Leonard Digges speaks of ‘*‘ Thy Stratford Monument”, 
while the bust of him in Stratford Church, erected 
before 1623, corresponds in essentials with the portrait 
in the First Folio. The inscription under the bust 
indicates the eminence of its original as a poet— 
**Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem”— 
and an unbroken tradition associates the person buried 
in the chancel of Stratford Church with the author of 
the poems and plays. To all this Dr. Webb's reply is 
the hypothesis that Jonson, Heminge and Condell with 
all who were concerned in the publication of the First 
Folio were either guilty of a deliberate fraud, or had 
devised an ingenious ‘‘ blind” ; that Jonson, at least, 
knew that the real Shakespeare, that is Bacon, was 
alive, as is plainly indicated by the present tense in the 
lines ;— 


‘« Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping Stage” 


(though the passage continues) 


‘* Which since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d 
like night 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light”. 


Dr. Webb also suggests that, in the couplet in the 
verses ‘‘ To the Reader” 


‘* The figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut”, 


the preposition ‘‘ for” in the second line should be under- 
stood as meaning ‘‘ instead of”. In a word Dr. Webb 
contends that Jonson’s eulogy is addressed not to the 
dead Player Shakspere but to the living poet Shakespeare, 
that is to Bacon. What then are we asked to credit ? 
That Ben Jonson was suborned by Bacon to be con- 
tinually juggling, both in his private conversation and 
in his printed works, with Shakspere the Player and 
Shakespeare-Bacon the Poet, that he consented to 
become a party to the elaborate fraud or blind which 
we have described, that Heminge and Condell the 
Player’s intimate friends and literary executors were 
also in the secret, obligingly contributing a tissue of 
falsehoods, that the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery 
condescended to enter into the conspiracy, and that the 
Player himself, during the whole of his shameful career, 
submitted to become an incarnate lie. The extra- 
ordinary thing about ail this is, we may add, that Dr. 
Webb is perfectly serious. 

We now pass to his account of the relations between 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. This from beginning to 
end is a mass of absolutely unwarrantable assumptions, 
stated as facts from which deductions are drawn. Its 
object is to show that the Shakespeare whom Ben 
Jonson disparaged was not the Shakespeare whom he 
eulogised, and that consequently the verses in the First 
Folio could not have referred to the ‘‘ Player”. And 
first for the disparagement. We are informed that 
Pantalabus in the ‘‘ Poetaster ” and that ‘‘ Poet-Ape ” in 
the fifty-sixth Epigram were meant for Shakespeare. 
There is not an iota of proof, or even of probability, that 
either the one or the other had any reference to 
Shakespeare at all. The ‘‘ Poetaster” was an attack 
on Marston and Decker, and there is not a word in the 
play which justifies us in supposing that Shakespeare 
was even glanced at. Pantalabus is either Marston or 
Decker, most probably Marston. That ‘‘ Poet-Ape” 


was designed for Shakespeare was a baseless con- 
jecture of Chalmers, too absurd for Gifford even to 
The portrait was almost certainly intended 
Nor, as Gifford has conclusively shown, 


discuss. 
for Decker. 
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is there any evidence that Ben Jonson ‘“‘ disparaged ” 
Shakespeare. Nothing which he has said in censure of 
him exceeds the limits of fair criticism, namely that ‘‘ he 
wanted art”, and that he was too fluent and careless in 
composition. Indeed in all his references to him there 


_is nothing incompatible with what he wrote of him in 


prose ‘I loved the man and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any. . . . He redeemed 


-his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in 


him to be praised than to be pardoned”, and with 
what he wrote of him more magnificently in verse. 
Nothing at all can be deduced from the well-known 
ponsnge about ‘‘the purge” in Part JI. v. 3 of ‘‘ The 
eturne from Parnassus”. All we know of their per- 
sonal relations were interchanges of kindness. So 
much for Dr. Webb’s distinction between Shakspere 
the Player whom Jonson ‘‘ disparaged” and Shake- 
speare-Bacon the Poet whom he eulogised. 

But Dr. Webb’s eccentricities do not end here. On 
p- 138 he admits that in the remarks in the “‘ Dis- 
coveries”, an extract from which we have quoted, 
Jonson is referring to Shakspere the Player, and, having 
thus given himself away, still persists in distinguishing 
between Shakspere the Player and Shakespeare the 
Poet! Dr. Webb's next exploit is totally to misrepre- 
sent and misdescribe the section entitled ‘‘ Scriptorum 
Catalogus ” in Jonson's ‘‘ Discoveries”. This he cites 
as ‘‘a bead-roll of all the great masters of art and 
language” among Jonson’s contemporaries, triumph- 
antly pointing out that Shakespeare is not mentioned. 
Dr. Webb must know, or ought to know, perfectly well 
that this ‘‘ Catalogus ” was not intended to be ‘‘a bead- 
roll of all the great masters, &c.” It was simply the 
names of a few of the most eminent scholars and public 
men of the sixteenth and early seventeeth centuries 
who had been associated with letters, casually jotted 
down, including Sir Thomas More, Bishop Gardiner, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
Egerton. If Shakespeare’s name is not mentioned 
neither is the name of any Elizabethan poet mentioned, 
with the exception of Sidney, and Sidney is plainly 
not contemplated as a poet. We will make Dr. 
Webb a present of a passage in Jonson which is much 
more to the point. In the section ‘‘ Precipiendi Modi” 
he refers to Chaucer, Gower, Sidney, Spenser and Donne 
as distinguished writers, but he makes no mention of 
Shakespeare. Equally unwarrantable and baseless are 
Dr. Webb’s assertions about the relations between Ben 


Jonson and Bacon. ‘It is probable” he says ‘‘ that 


Jonson assisted Bacon in the preparation of the 
Novum Organum”. It is improbable, and in the 
highest degree improbable, that Ben Jonson had any- 
thing to do with the ‘‘Novum Organum”. ‘It is an 
undoubted fact that the Latin of the ‘De Augmentis’ 
which was published in 1623 was the work of Jonson”. 
“« An undoubted fact ” !—and Dr. Webb can state this, 
with Rawley’s words staring him in the face, ‘‘e 
lingud vernaculd proprio marte in Latinam transferendo 
honoratissimus auctor plurimum sudavit ’—that is the 
noble author took immense pains in translating it with 
his own hands out of English into Latin.* There is not 
a particle of evidence that Jonson gave the smallest 
assistance to Bacon in translating any of his works 
into Latin. 

Now for Dr. Webb’s next proof that the poems and 
plays attributed to Shakespeare were not written by 
him. In Sonnet LXXVI. appear these lines 


«* Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth and whence they did proceed ?” 


The meaning of these lines, as the context, judiciously 


* To be quite accurate there is a little difficulty in reconciling this 
statement of Rawley’s and Bacon’s own corroboration of it in his 
«*Commentarius Solutus *,—‘‘ Proceeding with the translation of my 
book of Advancement of Learning ” with what Bacon writes to Father 
Baranzan Librum meum de progressu Scienti ‘¢raducendum 
commist”? and with what he says in the Letter prefixed to his ‘* Adver- 
tisement touching a Holy War” ‘<I have thought good to procure a 
translation of that book into the general language”. Probably the 
explanation is given by Tenison ‘* Baconiana ” p. 25, namely that Bacon 
had assistance in the translation, re-writing, or at least carefully revising 
it, himself. The only translator named is Herbert. 


omitted by Dr. Webb, shows, is this: Why am I 
always writing in the same style and on the same sub- 
ject, and clothing my imagination or, perhaps it may be 
pesenrenes, my work as a poet, in a dress which all 
now, so that every word I write almost proclaims the 
name of its writer? Dr. Webb’s commentary is this : 
‘* Here the author certainly intimates that Shakespeare 
was not his real name and that he was fearful lest his 
real name should be discovered”. Where, we gasp, 
does the author certainly intimate that Shakespeare 
was not his real name? We read on. ‘‘ Whatever 
was the real name of the author of the plays he is only 
known by the ‘noted weed’ in which he kept Inven- 
tion.” Jean-Baptiste Poquelin preferred to be known 
as Moliére, Francois-Marie Arouet became immortal as 
Voltaire”. But what has become of the noted weed ? 
Where is it? What is it? Poquelin? Moliére? 
Arouet? Voltaire? Bacon? Shakespeare? The 
men? Their works? On pp. 156-7 the corollary 
from this most amazing muddle appears to be drawn : 
That as Bacon, in a letter to Sir Tobie Matthew, 
has spoken of his ‘‘ head being wholly employed 
about invention”, observing also in his ‘‘ Hen 
VII.” that Perkin Warbeck ‘‘clad himself like 
a hermit and in that weed wandered about the 
country”, and that as Tobie Matthew had declared 
that ‘‘the most prodigious wit he ever knew of this 
side of the sea was of Bacon’s name though he was 
known by another”, while Shakespeare, being, as he 
was, ‘‘well known to the shouting varletry before 
whom he acted” did not ‘‘ keep invention in a noted 
weed”, therefore the writer of these lines was plainly 
Bacon and not Shakespeare. Whether such premises 
and such reasoning were ever before heard out of a 
lunatic asylum we do not know; what we do know 
is this that we are ashamed to transcribe such rubbish 


_and still more ashamed to excruciate patience in 


discussing it. But in dealing with Baconians the 
first requisite in a critic is resignation. He is pretty 
much in the position of Dickens’ Poll Sweedlepipe, 
when he is confronted with Bailey. ‘‘There was 
no course open to the barber”, after gazing blankly 
at the inexplicable creature, ‘‘ but to go distracted 
himself or to take Bailey for granted”. But when 
Bailey assumes the form of a writer of Dr. Webb’s 
authority stern duty forbids us to take Bailey for 
granted, and we will endeavour not to go distracted 
ourselves. To continue: Dr. Webb, having com- 
placently pronounced the premises and conclusions 
to which we have referred to be ‘‘a pencil of 
luminous rays converging to a focal point”, pro- 
ceeds to his second series of ‘‘ proofs.” These 
consist of parallels between passages in Bacon 
and passages in Shakespeare, sometimes in ideas, 
sometimes in facts, and sometimes in phrases. Of 
these we will begin by saying that there is literally 
not one which is not common either to Elizabethan 
writers generally, or to the classical and medizval 
writers on whom the Elizabethans habitually drew, 
or which might not naturally have occurred indepen- 
dently to Bacon and Shakespeare, or which might not, 
with obvious probability, have been borrowed by Shake- 
speare from Bacon’s published works. But with these 
parallels and with Dr. Webb’s deductions from these 
parallels, as well as with some of his other eccentricities, 
we propose to deal next week. 


RE-MADE ODES. 


WE all know of the success which attended the 

conversion of the polka tune, gaiety at the 
moment being out of fashion, into the song of 
the choir boy, who pale and wan in the first verse 
“faded quite away” in the third. To-day the public 
have had an opportunity of judging of the success of 
a conversion similar if less successful. The Coronation 
Odes written for 26 June appear, mutatis mutandis, to 
celebrate 9 August, and one can trace without difficulty 
the slowing down process by which the tripping polka- 
like ripple of the early version is made to lengthen out 
into serener, sweeter music, suitable to the mood of 
the moment. In this matter the poets are better off 
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than other manufacturers. Great sums of money were 
lost by those who turned out cheap articles—we refer 
to the manufacturers, not the poets—bearing the date 
of the lost Coronation. But unlike the others the manu- 
fe cturer of cheap verse will have found the date of his 
pieces capable of manipulation ; and the process is not 
without technical interest to mechanics and manu- 
facturers. 

On a moderate estimate, which the editor of any daily 
paper will bear out, 100 odes have been rejected to 
every ode printed ; a supposition which would bring 
the numbers of pairs of eyes that have rolled in a fine 
frenzy to 3,000 or so. One may allow to a large per- 
centage of these a modicum of inspiration, whether they 
have been in a position to halloo their odes to the rever- 
berate hills or have rhymed the substance of their 
leading articles or—to include the class of papers 
written immediately after breakfast—have meditated 
the muse tenui avena, “ona little porridge”. Inspira- 
tion after all is a relative term. It is quite possible that 
Wendell Holmes’ poetic friend, whose revolving book- 
case bore Shakespeare in the front and a rhyming dic- 
tionary at the back, was not guiltless of inspiration. 
Aliquando dormitat Homerus ; we all need crutches at 
times and some words are really very difficult indeed to 
rhyme without help. Southey allowed that rhyme had 
suggested to him some of his most successful ideas ; 
and our own Laureate would never have discovered that 
blessed word ‘‘ blenchment ” if ‘‘ intrenchment” had not 
stood stubborn at the end of the previous line. So let 
us allow this share of inspiration to Robert Southey, 
the 3,000, and the present Laureate; at the same time 
they may be asked to meet our concession by granting 
that motive powers other than inspiration were at work 
in their latest efforts, and that the several inspirations 
will have proceeded on similar lines. We shall find in 
all the odes common attributes which justify the treat- 
ment of them in the bulk. 

In an ode you must have to begin with either a 
vocative or an exclamation: ‘‘ Maecenas atavis edite 
regibus”. But as ‘‘O Edward, the Seventh” sounds 
a little banal, the exclamation opening—the theory may 
be tested in the papers—is preferred thus, ‘‘ Sound, 
trumpets, sound; King Edward reigns!” This is fol- 
lowed by a review of English history for which Green’s 
“Short History of the English People” has been 
found invaluable. Mr. William Watson, though we 
would not suggest that he comes into the list with the 
3,coo and the Laureate, gives a good instance of the 
orthodox way to use history. So far the odes will re- 
main as written. History does not change and if the 
trumpets are a little too noisy other instruments may 
easily be found. ‘‘ Peal, ye carillons, peal” might do. 
** Carillons” is a good word and not quite so blatant 
as ‘‘trumpets”. But in the next stanza, if odes 
have stanzas, comes the chief labor lime, at the point 
where the poets begin to give local habitation to the 
bonfires, bunting and foreign potentates. The bonfires 
will not be ‘‘ flaming valedictions ” ; it is true a certain 
number of pennants may still ‘‘tug at the leash” but, 
alas, ‘‘the captains and the kings” have already 
departed. The presence of Ras Makonnen saves a 
line or two ; but most of this part of the article has to 
be re-done and—hoc opus, hic labor est. How will it 
be done? We will not pursue the poet into his Avernus 
nor be precise to watch the steps by which il penseroso 
emerges from I’allegro. One has been of late too often 
where 

‘** Dying rhymesters dot the green 
About the fountain Hippocrene ” 


to care to inspect more throes ; but it is not forbidden 
to moralise over their graves. 

There is a serious side to all this ode-concocting. 
Through all these late years, full one would have 
thought of Elizabethan stuff, no poet has ever stumbled 
into utterance worthy of the force of the national 
sentiment behind him; and the cause may lie to a 
degree in the base service to which the Muse is set. It 


is a formula with editors to say ‘‘ Your poem is good | 


but does not ‘hang on to anything’”, as if it were the 
part of a poem to be inspired by a newspaper para- 
graph. Rather, if it is dependent at all, it should 


** Hang with gold chains about the feet of God”. 


Everywhere the Muse is stimulated to be journalistic, 
to serve the moment, to write in the office, as it were. 
We must have, perhaps, salutations. Tennyson wrote 
some fine stuff and Mr. Watson has done well. But 
would Tennyson have tinkered to obey meteorological 
and chronological demands ? and Mr. Watson who has 
written more finely than the rest, is of all our poets the 
one least in sympathy with the national sentiment. 
And what has this journalism extracted from the 
patriots? ‘Girls of the golden city”, the ‘‘ sensual 
caterwauling of the music-halls”, and jerrymandered 
odes. What will posterity think of us? Not much: 
but if, according to the old metaphor, every century 
is an overloaded ship which in the last wreck will sink 
with most of its cargo it is a satisfactiin to feel that 
the bales packed in the beginning are quite certain to 
perish. If on the other hand, as Bacon suggested, it 
is the light stuff that floats on the stream of time, 
happily in this case too these odes will sink, for they 
are very heavy. Those responsible for them might, if 
they would, extract something of a moral from the fate 
of the ox which in view of the Coronation on 26 June 
was roasted whole at Wormwood Scrubbs. It was 
found on after inspection to be unfit for human con- 
sumption. The fate of these odes, whether they be 
twice cooked or half baked, will be similar ; and like 
the ox may they be quickly buried out of sight as unfit 
for human consumption. But they have entailed more 
than waste of energy; their noisy ebullitions give as 
false an idea of the worth of the sentiment of British 
loyalty as the loud checks of the seasonable tourist 
of an English gentleman ; if it were not so they might 
be left to the mercy of ridicule or the contempt which 
belonged in Shakespeare’s time to ‘* Old men of less 
truth than tongue”. 


THE GUN IN PROSPECT. 


A> the 12th of August approaches, and London, with 

its formidable labours and more formidable 
pleasures, is about generally to be evacuated, it seems 
fitting in the few moments of leisure before the holidays 
begin to anticipate them by imagination of what is to 
be—to see visions and dream dreams—to wander over 
the sleeping moors, to hear the whirring of the grouse’s 
dark wings, to welcome the soft-eyed setters, and to 
figure before the dream is dispersed by sad experience 
that the step is elastic and the eye as true as in former 
days. And with this object who could be a more 
charming partner or a more cunning guide than 
Mr. Shand? * 

A gamekeeper, in whom years had not abated 
keenness, was once heard in a covert shoot to halt the 
line and address a listless beater in succinct rebuke 
—** Bill, d n yer take hinterest”. The taking of 
interest is the kernel of the philosophy of Mr. Shand’s 
delightful book on shooting. It is the advice which 
one entitled to advise gives to all classes of sportsmen. 
Mr. Shand obviously is one who loves animals and who 
happens also to hunt them. His book is the book of a 
naturalist as well as of a sportsman (though these two 
professions are more often pursued together than 
people imagine) and shows a perfect mastery of all the 
wilder sports. It has good counsel to offer as to the 
management of all sorts of shooting, counsel founded 
upon intimate knowledge and great experience. But 
his plea for the old-fashioned day’s sport will probably 
fall unheeded in many quarters, in spite of the 
fascinating descriptions he gives of long solitary days 
with keeper and dogs—knowledge and instinct in 
partnership. 

For in larger English country houses a great social 
change has come about in the last fifty years. Formerly 
guests stayed for a fortnight or three weeks as they do 
now in the remoter districts of Scotland, and naturally 
under these conditions they were less numerous and 
more carefully selected. Nowadays an average visit 
is from Tuesday to Friday, large gatherings are the rule 
and few estates can provide separate beats for three or 


Shooting.” By Alexander Innes Shand. ‘‘ The Haddon 
Library.” London: Dent. 1902. 75. 6d. net. 
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four parties. Thus it becomes convenient to concen- 
trate the “goer | by the organisation of “‘ drives” 
which can usefully employ six or even eight guns. 
From the point of view of mere shooting skill the 
change is for the better, for a driven bird is far 
more difficult and requires a far _keener eye than 
one kicked up out of the turnips or pointed by a 
steady ‘‘ Ponto”. But by one who loves dogs, who 
appreciates rustic humours—the homely leisured inter- 
course with farmer and peasant and their association 
with his sport, who enjoys the physical exercise of 
sport and wishes plenty of it—the old-fashioned methods 
are much regretted. They still prevail m some counties 
and places in England and very frequently in small 
shootings, and are still perhaps the rule rather than 
the exception in Scotland and long may they continue. 

But it is not for a moment desired to contemn 
driving. The stock of grouse on a moor is after all a 
consideration of much moment, and it is incontestable 
that the numbers of birds which a given number of 
acres can carry is often quadrupled by the practice of 
driving. An old cock grouse preserves his strength 
and power of fighting longer than his attractiveness 
and efficiency as a breeder. But the very boldness and 
strength which make him a hopeless subject of the soli- 
tary chase carry the old cock proudly in the vanguard of 
the driven pack, there to be the first object of the deadly 
volley from the batteries. Spon then on moors where 
driving prevails these intractable husbands yield place 
to better family birds, while ancient and sterile hens 
are replaced by young wives and fertile mothers. __ 

But apart from these utilitarian motives a grouse 
drive, it must be admitted, has about it an incomparable 
romance. Who that has enjoyed this imperial sport 
in Yorkshire can forget the long silent pause in the 
hiding place amid the purple heather, broken only by 
the faint rustling of the wind amidst its bloom, the 
flutter of the far distant flags, and then suddenly the 
breaking of the solitudes into multitudinous life, when 
the slopes before the batteries begin to quiver as 
hundreds of birds come silently forward, flying so low 
that they can scarcely be distinguished from the ground 
by the movement of their dusky wings? Oragain when 
in bolder northern scenes, grouse packs are varied from 
time to time by a blackcock swinging across the valleys 
from headland to headland, his serene flight undis- 
turbed even by the best shot with the closest of choke 
bores ? 

One feature of modern driving is to be lamented. A 
veteran host in need of a gun inquired once of a youth- 
ful sporting friend ‘‘ What sort of ashotisA?” ‘Oh 
very fair”, was the answer, “ but he is rather slow with 
his sixth barrel”. This fine hyperbole points to a 
fashion, which has grown up chiefly among youthful 
experts, of firing with immense rapidity, the object 
being, it would seem, achieved if the gun is discharged 
many times, even if many misses are made and, far 
worse, many birds wounded., No one who has seen 
him can ever forget the extraordinary speed with which, 
as if they were in one magazine, Lord de Grey dis- 
charges his three breech-loaders or the perfect skill with 
which despite this quickness every bird is killed dead, 
but few can bend the bow of Ulysses, and it would be 
better for humanity and sport if but few tried. 

The interest in all the myriad forms of life which 
Mr. Shand possesses and which he claims as a good 
result of the love of shooting does not only serve him 
to track and hunt his prey. It beguiles for him many 
and many an hour, lying waiting for instance on a hill- 
side. ‘‘ The grand secret”, as Richard Jefferies said, is 
to be absolutely motionless. ‘‘I1 have seen” says 
Mr. Shand “‘the weasel peep out from the hole in the 
stone dyke, assure himself, as he fancied, that he was 
safe, starting on his quest with dazzled eyes, and then 
take my leg in a hand gallop”. ‘‘ Incidents more or 
less dramatic are always presenting themselves to the 
sportsman when lying in ambush.” 

The chapter which Mr. Shand calls ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Equipments” deals not only with the changes in 
dress and instruments, but with the corresponding 
changes in method. ‘‘ The ordinary sportsman of fifty 
years ago was independent and self-sufficing ; except at 
rare covert shoots he knew nothing of loader, nor of 
attendants carrying reserves of ammunition. His shot 


belt, either slung over the shoulder or strapped round 
the waist, might be replenished at luncheon-time, but 
throughout the walk he complacently carried weight 
like John Gilpin ; though often enough the belt sufficed 
for the day, and he was even supposed to carry the 
game he killed.” This is different indeed from the 
luxurious arrangements of modern times, some of them 
no doubt necessitated by the different conditions of the 
chase but most of them ministering to the physical 
comfort of the sportsmen. 

Covert shooting when there is variety, a reasonable 
number (not too many) rabbits, the chance of a wood- 
cock, a sprinkle of partridges, and three or four hundred 
really high pheasants, can be a fine sport—but when 
the numbers grow into thousands, the shoulder grows 
sore and the ears deafened, the thing becomes tiresome, 
and appetite becomes satiated. These great battues 
are enjoyed more by those who may be styled without 
offence professional ‘‘gunners” with case-hardened 
heads, who think themselves aggrieved if they are not 
firing at something every half-minute of the day except 
when they are being conveyed to the next covert in a shut 
carriage. But keen sportsmen who get away for only 
a few shoots in the winter months prefer rougher days, 
fewer birds, but higher in the air, more walking and 
less luncheon. Covert shooting has, lastly, this demerit 
that one finds fairly proficient in its craft men who 
obviously would be impossible if confronted with any 
sport demanding energy, endurance or nerve. 

The tracking and shooting of wild fowl seem on the 
whole the sport which depends most upon the know- 
ledge, the skill and the persevering hardihood of 
the gunner and no one should miss the delightful 
chapter on wild fowl in Mr. Shand’s volume, with its 
beautiful descriptions of the chill dawns, and evenings, 
and its sympathetic tributes to the value of a good 
water-dog. 

The book concludes with a succulent chapter on the 
cooking of game—of what use is it to kill game for the 
larder if it be not well cooked? We recommend Mr. 
, Shand’s recipes to every housekeeper. The question- 
ings of serse and outward things characteristic of our 
age, which challenge the humanity of sport and which 
are not unfelt even by our author, are met by him with 
reflections on the love of nature, the quickness of 
observation, the rapid decision, the hardihood en- 
gendered by the love of a gun. More convincing how- 
ever is the thoughtful passage wherein man is pictured 
as one among the painfully striving competitors in the 
animal world. He may not be competing for his own 
life it is true, but listen to this last extract from a very 
charming book : 

‘* Set upon slaughter the sportsman may be, but are 
we not always in presence of death in the most peaceful 
scenes? Man is in subjection like the birds and beasts to 
the beneficent and inscrutable laws of nature. The hawks 
are always on the hover; when, sated with blood, they 
have withdrawn to their perches, the owls take up the 
ceaseless hunt; the foxes and the feline tribes are on 
the prowl through the night and the day. The man 
with the gun is the friend of the feeble and the enemy 
of their worse persecutors. . . . Innumerable small 
birds, unclassed as game, have reason to bless the 
shooter, and they seem to know it.” 

ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


WILLOW-HERB AND BEDSTRAW. 


£ Paine the last fortnight or so travellers from 
London by the South Western Railway cannot 
fail to have been struck just after they have passed, 
Byfleet Station by a marvellous expanse of brilliant 
purple alongside the line,—brilliant in the sunshine, or, 
when the sun goes down behind the enclosing pine 
trees, tender and soothing to the eyes in the growing 
twilight. It is a sight worth journeying to look upon,, 
alike for its strangeness and its beauty. 

Here is a stretch of rough open ground, some acres. 
in extent, running close beside the railway, and all so 
covered with Rose-bay Willow-herb in full blossom, that, 
almost it seems as if some unbroken sheet of fairy purple 
lay spread there over the earth. Now and again starts 


up out of it the stark lofty bole of a pine. A quarter of, 
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a mile away this purple is girdled by a belt of pines, 
which come round in a circle and close it in both on the 
Byfleet and the Woking side. On the outskirts of the 
pine-belt a few stunted bushes of birch and sallow give 
atouch here and there of quiet grey or fresh green, 
almost designed, if one may so say, to break the 
monotony of the purple and the sombre colour of the 
pines. What a surprising, what an exquisite, vision 
it is! 

Nor merely a passing vision, if you so choose. It 
is one of the trials of rapid travelling that you are so 
often swept past delicious spots, which you know not 
how you could reach, or which, even if you could reach 
them, might prove forbidden land. But this Paradise any 
of us may come at easily, and spend a happy holiday 
there unmolested, undistracted save by the passing 
trains. As you leave the Woking Station, and turn 
down the straight road towards Byfleet that runs close 
parallel to the railway, in a mile or so you come right 
upon the entrance to the pine-wood, and making your 
way over the rough, the very rough, path that threads 
it, in ten minutes you are in the midst of the Willow- 
herb, to stroll or lie there concealed from mortal view 
what time you like. One does not realise from the 
train what a depth of herbage covers this spot. The 
stems of the Willow-herb rise all round you from three 
to six feet high. Sparsely scattered in between them 
are clumps of rich, large-belled heather: and the 
long, luxuriant grasses that cover the broken ground 
on a dry, sunny day seem made for repose amid the 
scent of the surrounding pines. 

Or if you are not lazily inclined, and would fain see 
what fauna as well as flora this charming spot affords, 
there is abundance to reward your curiosity. Pine- 
tracts are not famous for the innumerable and delightful 
birds, whose presence and song add so much to the 
ravishment of our more native and characteristic wood- 
lands: but of the smaller, certainly not less lovely, 
inhabitants, the butterflies and the moths, there are 
enough and to spare. At any rate here a week since 
what a delight it was to see that ‘‘ most elegant fly”, 
as our elder Aurelians would have called it, the Grass 
Emerald, sitting with its soft blue-green wings fully 
expanded on the boles of the pines: only a shy, nervous 
creature, no doubt, as almost all pine-frequenting moths 
seem to be, and flying away rapidly aloft on one’s 
too incautious approach. Or again, what countless 
hundreds of the little Rosy-Flounce hovered low over the 
grasses and Willow-herb—you disturbed a dozen or 
more at every pace. It required no trained eye to 
recognise the beauty of this exquisite thing, when once 
you stood still and watched it at rest on a frond of 
bracken or a tuft of grass—the elegance of its scalloped 
contour, the rich coloration of its wings, their soft 
yellow and blushing rose, now and again in some darker 
specimen passing into crimson and deep purple. Or to 
mention but one more living jewel, perhaps tne most 
striking of all our southern Grass-Moths, the incom- 

arable little Pearl-Veneer, the Crambus pinellus of 

innzus, its forewings of glowing orange-brown 
adorned with a bold wedge-shaped inlay of pure 
white mother-of-pearl. But this beauty it must be con- 
fessed is somewhat of a rarity, and the casual observer 
may count himself in good luck if his eye meets one or 
two in the day resting conspicuously enough on a leaf. 
The little creature does not naturally fly till the sun has 
set some hour or more, and its loveliness is concealed 
from mortal sense by the darkness. Ah! what a 
world indeed of enjoyment! what a world of in- 
exhaustible beauty has Nature set about us, if only 
now and again we will go out to meet her quietly, 
observantly ! 

We have been strolling in a land of purple: let us go 
off now and stroll a little in a land of gold. We have 
been twenty miles to the south-west of London ; let us go 
now twenty miles to the east of it, down the river past the 
unlovely suburbs of East Ham and Plaistow to the 
marshes of Tilbury. One could hardly want a more 
complete change : but it is beauty still that surrounds 
us, inexhaustible beauty still, if still we are quiet and 
observant. 

As we leave the station at Tilbury and cut across the 
neighbouring green ten minutes’ walk brings us on to 
the marshes, on to the grass-grown road that runs level 


and straight ahead of us between the reedy dykes to the 
wooded high-ground a mile and a half inland by Little 
Thurrock and Chadwell. Why, by the way, does the 
world always speak of Essex contemptuously as a flat 
county? That can be only the judgment of the cockney 
staring dully at the land by the river side as he is carried 
on his cheap excursion to Margate and back. A couple 
of miles north of the river should he ever venture as far, 
and he will have hills enough to try him, as we have 
found many a time on a sweltering July day. How- 
ever, at the moment we are on the flat marsh-land, and 
will remain there awhile. What brilliant gold herbage 
is this spread so luxuriantly at our feet, running up the 
slight bank on our right, down towards the reeds on 
our left, and on along the roadway as far as the eye 
carries? Two years ago there were only small patches 
of it here and there. This year the dull winter, the 
wretched spring, the make-believe of early sum- 
mer would seem just to have suited it. At any 
rate we never remember to have seen the Yellow 
Ladies’ Bedstraw spreading more profuse'y, and we 
fancy that we never saw it quite so luxuriantly fine. 
Delicate as a single head of it is plucked and quietly 
examined, still really to appreciate the plant’s beauty, 
its decorative effect, you must see it as this year it is 
blossoming on Tilbury Marsh, see it in the mass, thick, 
profuse beds of it, with its honey-like fragrance, in 
places a couple of feet or more deep. What a sur- 
prising and delightful experience it is unexpectedly to 
come across a plant of which one ordinarily thinks a 
little disparagingly letting us see for once what a rare 
show it is capable of on some felicitous occasion! And 
a rare show certainly this Bedstraw here gives us to- 
day : he must be dull indeed, who does not stand silent 
a minute, and give thanks for it. 

We turned from the purple Willow-herb at Woking 
to consider some of the insects inhabiting that fair 
spot : let us turn from the golden Galium at Tilbury to 
consider at least one of the insects inhabiting this fair 
spot, not less fair in its kind though wholly and 
widely different. Fourteen years ago a new little 
butterfly was recognised in England, the Essex Skipper 
it got called from the county it was first found in: 
and here to-day on Tilbury Marsh it is flitting about 
us in abundance. With its rich, tawny wings, that 
have a metallic glister over them like burnished copper, 
this Essex Skipper is a beautiful little creature to look 
upon. And if you use ordinary caution he will give you 
many an opportunity of looking at him, for he flies low 
and quietly, and but a short distance at a time, and then 
rests on one of the taller heads of flowering grass and 
spreads out his wings to the sun. A fortnight since you 
might have counted these butterflies here by the score, 
and they should still be on the wing, if the weather has 
not stopped them. But we cannot help remembering 
that two years ago one afternoon at the end of July we 
saw them on the marsh equally abundant. Then came 
a violent thunderstorm followed by a day’s violent gale. 
Within a week we were on the marsh again. It wasas 
lovely an August day as heart could desire. The sun 
shone warm and bright. But where this Essex Skipper 
five days before had been flitting in dozens and in 
perfect condition, there was for all our searching not 
one to be seen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“SCOTCH”, “SCOTS”, AND “SCOTTISH”. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Edinburgh, 20 July, 1902. 


Sir,—The two letters which have appeared in your 
columns on this subject illustrate forcibly the difficulty 
of ascertaining what is really the prevailing usage in 
such a case. It is assumed by both of your correspon- 
dents that most Scotchmen do not use the form 
‘* Scotch” and resent its use by others. My own im- 
pression is very different; and I write as a man of 
Scottish birth and breeding, and of exclusively Scottish 
ancestry. The form ‘‘ Scots”, as an adjective, was 
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certainly never taught to me in my a directly or ic- 

directly. It is true that 1 knew of the existence of a 
paper calling itself ‘‘ The Scotsman”, and that I came 
to learn that the native fir of Scotland is called ‘‘ the 
Scots fir”. And I further realised all the dreariness 
of ‘*Scots Law”, as expounded by a _ professor. 
Moreover, I learned in due time that the literature of 
Scotland contains innumerable instances of the use of 
“Scots” as an adjective. But the everyday form with 
which I was, and still am, familiar, is ‘‘ Scotch”. 
There is a simple game of childhood known as ‘‘ Scotch 
and English” (the game which English boys know as 
‘English and French”). It would certainly be news 
to me to learn that boys in Scotland ever called this 
game ‘“‘ Scottish and English ” or ‘‘ Scots and English”, 
any time during the nineteenth century. At the present 
day, the street-boys of Edinburgh, in those quarters 
where the Irish most do congregate, form themselves 
into two opposing camps of ‘‘ Scotch” and ‘‘ Irish” on 
S. Patrick’s Day, challenging each other by these 
names, It does not occur to either side to employ the 
forms ‘‘ Scottish” or ‘‘Scots”,—the latter as an 
adjective. 

This question was fully thrashed out some eight or 
ten years ago, in a series of very able letters contributed 
to the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ” and (I think) a contemporary 
literary journal. The result clearly shown was this. 
Scotch” is the correct and natural abbreviation of 
**Scottish”, formed in exactly the same way as 
“French” from ‘‘ Frankish”, and ‘‘Dutch” from 
** Deutisch” or ‘‘Teutisc”. No one who uses the 
forms ‘‘ French” and ‘‘ Dutch” can consistently object 
to “Scotch”. The adjectival ‘‘ Scots”, again, is quite 
correct ; but archaic. It is a Northern form, and has 
every warrant for its existence in the past. But the 
men who used it also wrote ‘‘ Inglis” for ‘‘ English”, 
and ‘‘Erse” for ‘‘Irish”. Anyone, therefore, who 
makes it a point of honour to speak of Carlyle (for 
example) as a ‘‘ Scotsman”, ought also to refer to Words- 
worth as an “Inglisman”, and to Daniel O'Connell 
as an ‘‘Erseman”. That is to say, if he has the least 
regard for consistency. I am aware that of late years 
there has been a growing tendency to use ‘‘ Scots” as 
an adjective ; but this I have always regarded as simply 
a literary renascence ; I might almost say an affecta- 
tion. My strong conviction is that the great majority 
of my fellow-countrymen habitually employ ‘‘ Scotch- 
man” and ‘Scotch” in their daily conversation ; 
occasionally varied by the use of ‘‘ Scottish” in less 
familiar and homely associations. I do not think any- 
one in Scotland ever talks of ‘‘ Scottish” or ‘‘ Scots” 
jam, or marmalade, or potatoes, or strawberries. In 
less commonplace connexions the form ‘‘ Scottish” is 
not only justifiable, but distinctly preferable. Sir Walter 
Scott’s usage was referred to by your last correspondent. 
Scott used all three forms in his writings. Without a 
painful analysis of his works, one cannot say which 
form he used most frequently. But I am inclined to 
think that whenever he was speaking in his own proper 
person (and not through the mouth of one of his 
characters), he used ‘‘ Scotch” oftener than either of 
the two variants. 

The objection urged by your second correspondent, — 
that ‘‘Scotch” has come to signify Scotch whiskey 
(outside of Scotland), and that therefore it ought to be 
discarded in its racial bearing, seems to me absurdly 
insufficient. It has never occurred to the Hollanders to 
change their name because ‘‘ Hollands ” is a synonym 
for gin. 

A remark in the first letter leads me to add that 
‘*Scot” as a noun is perfectly correct. It is usually 
reserved, however, for special applications ; sometimes 
half humorous, sometimes half poetic. 


lam, &c. 
Davin MacRITCcHIE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Manchester, 29 July, 1902. 


S1r,—With reference to the interesting and amusing 
letters which have lately appeared in your columns it 
seems surprising that no one has pointed out the in- 


correct quotation by Mr. Alfred Turner in his letter 
printed in your issue of 12th inst. as follows :—- 


‘* Scotch wha hae with (sic) Wallace bled, 
Scotch wham Bruce has often (sic) led.” 


Burns wrote Scots in the couplet. He used the word 
Scotch in a piece laudatory of drink and in such con- 
nexion it is not objectionable. As to Mr. Turner’s 
conjectures about Dr. Johnson he may be quite right 
but one can scarcely suppose that even such a bearish 
Sassenach as the excellent Doctor would be guilty of 
the rudeness Mr. Turner would ascribe to him over a 
point so unimportant. If the natives of Caledonia wish 
to be called ‘‘ Scots” or ‘‘Scotsmen” in preference to 
‘*Scotch” or ‘‘Scotchmen”, what is the objection ? 
That Lord Rosebery and the authors of the works Mr. 
Turner refers to, including the dictionary he names, 
used the objectionable form is no valid reason for con- 
tinuing the objectionable practice. If Mr. Turner’s 
letter is to be taken as a true reflex of English manners, 
there is small wonder we are so disliked on the Con- 
tinent. 

In your issue of 26th inst. is a letter from Mr. 
Armine T. Kent referring to a book called ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot”. As one of that “ilk” let me 
assure him he need not concern himself about it, for in 
that book the author opened his mouth the more 
effectually to put his foot in it, as those who really know 
Scotland need not be told. It is nevertheless an 
amusing book and like Oliver Twist I would venture 
to ask for ‘‘more” in the same vein if haply the author 
has not yet written himself dry on the theme. If Mr. 
Turner’s letter is in bad taste what must Mr. Cros- 
land’s book be? It has been said, ‘‘it is better to have 
the envy of the world than its sympathy ” and is not the 
Anglophobia of the Continent mainly founded on envy ? 
Had the author of ‘‘ The Unspeakable Scot” not been 
so sorely bitten by the same feeling, as he plainly has 
been, he might have realised how foolish his book is. 


Yours, &c. 
Roy. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Edinburgh, 6 August, 1902. 

Sir,—In the autobiographical fragment with which 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott begins, and in the very first 
pages of the same, Sir Walter congratulates himself on 
sharing the feelings of ‘‘ well-educated Scotchmen”. 
In the introduction to ‘‘ Waverley”, he says: “It is 
some pride to a Scotchman to reflect on the independent 
character of his country”. In the novel he habitually 
speaks of Scotch snuff (think of ‘‘ Scottish snuff” !), 
Scotch ideas, and the luxuries of a Scotch breakfast. 
And he makes Die Vernon speak lovingly of her own 
mother as a Scotchwoman. As anybody will see who, 
instead of theorising, looks into (say) ‘‘Rob Roy”, 
‘* Scotch” occurs vastly more frequently than 
‘* Scottish ”: just as in ordinary English ‘‘ special” is 
more usual than ‘‘ especial”. As has been proved to 
satiety by Dr. Murray and others, ‘‘ Scotch” is the 
natural and normal English word used by most peuple 
instead of the more cumbrous ‘‘ Scottish”: just as 
‘* French” is used and not ‘‘ Frankish” (now taken in 
a different sense), and like ‘‘ Dutch”. The old English 
** Scotisc ” was softened to ‘‘ Scottish ”, still convenient 
when one is speaking leisurely, or emphatically, on a 
dignified topic; and this in accordance with the 
inevitable English tendency, became ‘‘ Scotch”, shorter, 
sharper, and handier for ordinary purposes. 

Scots” and ‘‘ Scotsman”, on the other hand, are 
not properly English—Southern English—forms at all. 
In the Northern dialects, including Lowland Scotch, the 
old ‘*‘ Scotisc” became ‘‘ Scottis ”, the usual form in the 
palmy days of Scottish literature. That again was 
contracted to ‘‘ Scots”, the Scottish or North English 
correspondent to ‘‘ Scotch” in the South, as ‘‘ Scottis ” 
isto ‘‘Scottish”. ‘‘Scots” and ‘‘ Scotsman” have 
comparatively recently been adopted, like ‘‘ glamour”, 
‘*tryst” and other Northern forms, into literary Eng- 
lish, and have their own place. 

_ If. an “‘ educated Scotchman” to take Sir Walter’s 
phrase (renounced on behalf of all ‘‘educated Scots- 
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men” by your correspondent), prefers for his own use 
the older English forms of the word, or the imported 
Scotch forms, nobody will complain. (Sir Walter does, 
once at least, in the autobiograhy use the almost un- 
known form ‘‘Scottishman”.) But Scotsmen make 
themselves absurd when they dictate to the average 
Englishman on a point directly regulated by the laws 
and usage of the English (not the Scottish) tongue. 


ScoTICANUS. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


30 George Street, Manchester Square, 5 August, 1902. 


Sir,—One would suppose that your correspondent 
Mr. W. J. Norfolk is an agent-provocateur on behalf 
of Germany. He is certainly doing his best to create 
bad feeling between us and our American cousins. 
Anyway he shows an ignorance of the actualities of 
modern international politics. These are governed not 
by the likes or dislikes of peoples, but by national 
interests as a whole. It may or may not be true that 
the majority of Americans dislike us, but what is un- 
doubtedly true is that the nations of Continental 
Europe are intensely jealous of both England and the 
United States, and will certainly endeavour to destroy 
each in detail unless they stand by one another. The 
British and United States Governments are well aware 
of that fact, and take no count of individual hatreds. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Basic A. COCHRANE. 


[Apparently the ‘ignorance of the actualities of 
modern international politics ” lies elsewhere than with 
our correspondent, Mr. W. J. Norfolk. It is precisely 
the fact that interests govern international relations, 
not supposed cousinship or any such sentiment, which 
makes the United States and this country necessary 
rivals. This rivalry must one day reach an acute 
stage.—Ep. S.R.| 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Richmond, S.W., 6 August, 1902. 


Sir,—I am delighted to be in a position to confirm 
““W. J. Norfolk’s” letter in your last week’s issue; 
not that there is any particular cause for delight in the 
attitude of the people of the United States, but because 
it is pleasant to find an opportunity of awakening 
public sentiment in England to a due appreciation of 
the relative positions of the two countries. 

It is hardly possible too emphatically to express the 
superlative necessity for watching our Transatlantic 
“cousins”, instead of wasting our breath in talk of 
possible ‘‘ententes cordiales”. There is no sentiment 
wasted in the States in that direction. Their self- 
conceit looks for nothing so decent as an “ Alliance”, 
and an Englishman with a shred of patriotism cannot 
fail to be stung by the laughter that greets the 
flatteries of the uninformed portion of our English 
Press. Imperial sentiment in Great Britain has waxed 
to more gigantic proportions of late, but it does not 
begin to compare with the sentiment of the States 
which some day threatens to swallow up Canada and a 
few such details in the way of English possessions. 
The pity of it is that we have been so ignorant of this, 
as well as of all other States’ sentiments. 

The population of the States is pouring into British 
Columbia and the North-West in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and the United States flag is commoner in British 
Columbia than the Union Jack, which may eventually 
become a mere decorative accessory. Large tracts of 
land, options, and valuable industries in Ontario are 
already in the hands of Yankee speculators, and in 
every direction the Dominion is absorbing the per- 
nicious productions of the ‘‘ American” press. Further, 
if I remember rightly, Great Britain has been politically 


seduced so far as to give her support to the extrava- 
gances of the Monroe doctrine. 

I remember reading while in New York a complaint 
against the prejudices of the SaruRDAY REVIEW against 
things American, as compared with the temperate 
utterances of another weekly review. If experience 
goes for anything, I am persuaded that only the culti- 
vation of a red-hot antipathy to ‘‘ American” things 
and methods (their hatred of England is carefully 
nursed in infancy in all their po Bow. and an antipathy 
forcibly and punctually expressed, will prevent that 
swelling about the head which persuades the American 
that he is among the elect of the earth, a chosen and 
peculiar people destined entirely and completely to 
absorb all things terrestrial, including England and the 
English where and amongst whom has been such a 
tendency to dance to any tune that bears the slightest 
resemblance to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ”’. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


ALEx. ANDERSON, Jr. 


THE COBDEN CLUB AND THE WEST 
INDIA GRANT. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
4 August, 1902. 


Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last, after criticising 
the Cobden Club for opposing the Brussels Convention, 
you say :—‘‘ The grant to the West Indies means that 
what the sugar consumer saves by the bounties, he has 
to pay out in taxes to save a portion of the Empire 
from ruin.” 

Will you allow me to point out that this calcula- 
tion is inaccurate. In his speech on 31 July, Mr. 
Chamberlain said,—in reference to the position of the 
West Indian planter—‘‘ The disadvantage of the 
bounty at the present time is at least #5 a ton.” 

It follows that the advantage of the bounty to the 
British consumer is also #5 a ton. Last year we 
imported more than 1,700,000 tons of sugar. There- 
fore according to Mr. Chamberlain’s own figure, the 
gain to the British consumer from foreign bounties is at 
least £ 8,500,000 a year. 

Speaking for myself alone, I can see no objection in 
principle to our sharing this gain with the taxpayers of 
the West Indies, and as long as foreign countries con- 
tinue to pay us 8} millions a year, I am quite willing to 
go on paying a quarter of a million a year to the West 
Indies, either in relief of general taxation, or to assist 
the development of these backward colonies. 


Yours faithfully, 
Harotp Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


[Mr. Harold Cox rather ‘‘looks beyond us”. We 
did not mean literally that every penny the sugar con- 
sumer saves by bounties goes in grants to the West 
Indies, but that the money spent on such grants must 
economically be at any rate set against whatever ad- 
vantage the consumer derives from foreign bounties. 
Even if for a time the cash result of the abolition of 
bounties were against the home consumer, our corre- 
spondent will admit that that does not necessarily 
settle the question from an imperial point of view. It 
may be worth a nation’s while, to take no higher 
ground, to pay a considerable sum to restore one of 
its members to economic health, by giving it the chance 
of becoming self-supporting instead of subsisting on 
outdoor relief, especially when it is the nation’s own 
policy that has pauperised the member in question ; an 
unlooked for result. But has it not ever been the bane 
of Free-Traders that they cannot learn that the whole 
well-being of a nation cannot be expressed in terms of 
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REVIEWS. 


IN THE FIELD OF NAPIER. 


*“‘A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charles 
Oman. Vol. I.: 1807-1809. From the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1902. 14s. net. 


T is one of the most remarkable facts in connexion 
with the history of our army that the tale of one 
of the greatest and most prolonged wars in which 
Great Britain has ever been engaged—the war which 
decided not only the fate of England But of Europe— 
should have found no historian in recent years. The 
deterring influence at work is undoubtedly to be found 
in the great history of the war by Sir William Napier 
which first appeared sixty years ago. Napier’s de- 
scriptive powers are not likely ever to be surpassed by 
the military historian, and his splendid work will 
remain unique of its kind. The mere fact that Napier 
and his brothers took no inconspicuous part in the 
great war and were consequently the contemporaries of 
the chief actors gave the history a prestige which for 
years was sufficient to prevent all students of military 
history attempting to rewrite the great events of the 
war in a more concise and exact manner, and we may 
add, in a less prejudiced spirit. It required a bold 
man for such a task, but Mr. Oman, in his first 
volume, has carried it through with success. 

Probably few who talk about Napier’s book have 
read it. The reason is not far to seek. The interest 
in the war has abated, the volumes are numerous, 
lengthy and abounding in notes and appendices, 
the bulk of them are occupied with the discussion 
of the political or strategic questions involved ; while 
the complex and seemingly inexplicable movements of 
the Spanish armies are intermixed with the narration 
of British operations with bewildering frequency. 
Napier was a rabid Radical—a strange and rare product 
among our army officers at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. He never let slip an opportunity to 
vilify the Tories. Such a frame of mind does not make 
for the calm and dispassionate writing of history. 
The cool and level-headed soldier was under the 
surface a raging volcano of political beliefs, the more 
dangerous in that they were necessarily suppressed. 
He could not see any good in a political foe. Mr. 
Oman says most truly that nobody studying Napier 
would imagine that it was Castlereagh alone who 
selected Wellington for the command in Spain and 
kept him there. His admiration for Napoleon as a 
beneficent character, full of designs for the regenera- 
tion of Europe which were thwarted by the British, 
seems singularly inept to the student of history 
to-day. Napier’s scorn and antipathy for the Spaniards 
caused him to ignore their successes and to exploit 
their reverses. He accepts French versions of the 
latter, and disregards the Spanish accounts. It is con- 
sequently the popular belief of the average Englishman 
that the Peninsular War was a purely British affair ; 
and when he hears of Spaniards talking with pride of 
Baylen and the ‘‘ War of Liberation” he is tickled by 
their vanity. 

The book commences with a review of the position 
of affairs created by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
followed by the pitiful story of the condition of the 
Court of Spain, of the French occupation of Lisbon, 
the treacherous imprisonment of King Charles IV. and 
the seizure of the Spanish throne by Napoleon. Before 
telling of the military operations in Spain and Portugal 
Mr. Oman shows his grasp of the subject by giving an 
admirably clear account of the geography of the 
Peninsula—calling attention to the topographical 
details which so greatly affect the movements of armies 
in that region. Napoleon, accustomed to the terrain of 
Central Europe, continued to the last to send instruc- 
tions which, owing to his neglect of these peculiar topo- 
graphical conditions, were impossible to carry out. His 
instructions were only excelled in absurdity by those 
issued by the Spanish authorities, who, as Mr. Oman 
observes, might at any rate have known the limitations 
of their own road system. 

The chapter dealing with the character of the Spanish 
army is worth studying. It will be seen that when the 


war broke out the military forces were in a hopeless 
state of disorganisation and that the British troops 
never served with the regular army which fought at 
Baylen. It was from the misconduct of her raw levies 
and such incidents as the incapacity of Cuesta at 
Talavera and the cowardice of La Pejia at Barrosa that 
Napier and other British officers derived their contempt 
for everything connected with the Spanish army. 

The story of the battle of Baylen and capitulation of 
the whole French army is one to which the Spaniards 
to this day refer with especial pride and, as Mr. 
Oman says, ‘‘the Andalusians had good reason to 
be proud of their victory”. ... ‘They had at 
least succeeded in beating in the open field and 
capturing a whole French army—a thing which no 
Continental nation had accomplished since the wars of 
the Revolution began.” The results of the victory of 
Baylen were as astonishing as they were dramatic. 
On receiving information of this reverse, Napoleon, 
though deeply engaged in his political intrigues on the 
Rhine, hastily concluded an agreement with the Tsar at 
Erfurt with the object of paralysing Austria for the 
time, and at once transferred 100,000 of the flower of 
his army from Germany across France to the Spanish 
peninsula to overwhelm the ‘“‘ insurgents”, replace his 
brother on the throne, and drive the English into the sea. 
The insane schemes of the distracted Spanish com- 
manders of the various ‘‘ armies” of half-armed 
patriots, the fatuous proceedings of the ‘‘ Central 
Junta”, and the jealousies and paralysing action of the 
various Spanish provinces—are pitiful’ reading when 
one recalls how at the same time Napoleon’s huge 
forces were being admirably marshalled with inexorable 
purpose to reoccupy Madrid, annihilate the tumultuous 
levies of Spaniards on either flank of his line of advance, 
and to recover Lisbon by one great and sustained opera-. 
tion. It was due to Sir John Moore’s campaign that 
these masterful plans miscarried. There is a popular 
story to the effect that when Pitt submitted the name 
of Moore to command in Spain, George III. refused, 
testily giving as a reason that Moore was mad. Pitt 
retorted ‘‘ Your Majesty, I only wish that he would bite 
some of your generals”—in allusion to the shocking 
fiascos of the Duke of York in 1799, Whitelocke in 
1807, and many others. Moore’s reputation stands in 
no need of modern panegyrics; Mr. Oman sets forth 
with uncompromising logic the errors he unquestion- 
ably made and describes how he subsequently atoned 
for them. Few will deny the truth of Mr. Oman’s 
statement that ‘‘Had Moore died or been super- 
seded on 4 December, 1808, he would have been 
written down as well-nigh the worst failure on 
all the long list of incompetent British commanders 
since the commencement of the Revolutionary War ’”’. 
How amply Moore vindicated his character as a 
strategist is now a matter of history. It was in no 
rash spirit that he entered upon his desperate and suc- 
cessful endeavour to draw Napoleon from his objective, 
the conquest of South-Western Spain and reoccupation 
of Portugal and events proved the justice of his 
prediction that ‘‘the sight of redcoats within reach 
would stir the Emperor up to such wrath that he would 
abandon every other enterprise and rush upon them 
with every available man”. To those interested in 
the study of tactics his chapter on the relative pro- 
ficiency of the three arms in the Peninsular War will 
be found as instructive as it is concise. But what 
will especially appeal to students of the war is the 
lucid manner in which he marshals the intricate his- 
toric facts, with which he has to deal. Thus, for 
example, the French invasions of Andalusia and 
Valencia and the devious methods of the Spanish 
authorities to oppose the same are set forth clearly 
and precisely. The care with which he has worked 
out both the numbers engaged in each action and 
the casualties on either side are well worthy of praise. 
A good example of this is his computation of the 
British troops who fought at Vimeiro: Napier gives 
the numbers but unfortunately gives them incor- 
rectly, Again at the defence of Saragossa, Mr. Oman 
gives the French losses at nearly 2,000 men killed and 
wounded. This is taken: from the French engineer 
Belmas who gives 426 killed and 1,505 wounded. 
Thiers, in accordance with his invariable custom, 
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understates the losses and says ‘‘ 300 dead and goo 
wounded” whilst Napier with a nonchalance, which at 
times exasperates his most ardent admirers, gives no 
figures at all. 

The maps in Mr. Oman’s book, reproduced from the 
Spanish maps of the battlefields now in course of 
publication, are of exceptional excellence. It would 
however immensely add to their utility were they more 
conveniently placed and all made so as to open clear of 
the text: in several instances moreover much is ‘lost 
and nothing gained by their being put in ‘‘ sideways ”. 
On the vexed subject of the spelling of names there 
would seem to be room for improvement. Craufurd of 
Light Division fame is given as Crawfurd in the text 
and Crawford on the map. 

Mr. Oman’s spelling of the names of Spanish towns 
and places is sometimes curious. Take for example the 
battle of Barrosa which takes its name from the Torre 
de Barrosa situated to the south of the muddy flats 
near the Isla of Cadiz (barroso -sa= muddy, from 
barro=mud) which is persistently spelt ‘‘ Barossa” by 
Mr. Oman. Now and again Mr. Oman employs 
words in connexion with the military art which might 
well be avoided, being either pedantic or unintelligible 
to most readers, not excluding military ones. Thus, 
‘*the regular rules of poliorcetics”; why use this 
hideous word, when simple English will do as well? 
Then to describe a place as ‘‘ ungarnished” with 
troops conveys less to the military reader than the 
ordinary British term ‘‘unoccupied”. Mr. Oman falls 
into a common and popular error in talking of the 
**6oth Rifles” in 1809. The 6oth at that time was a 
corps raised for colonial service and known as the 
60th (Royal American) Regiment. It was clothed in 
scarlet and armed with the same weapon as the rest 
of the infantry. It was not until 1824 that it was 
made into a ‘‘ Rifle Corps”. In the Peninsular War 
one battalion, the 5th, consisting mostly of Germans 
and Swiss, was clothed in green and armed with rifles 
and as Mr. Oman describes on p. 116 was broken up 
among the divisions. The only regiment of ‘‘ Rifles” in 
the Peninsular War was the 95th Foot (present Rifle 
Brigade), a corps with three battalions, which served 
in Cravfurd’s famous Light Division. 


CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 

‘“‘The Cambridge Platonists; Benj. Whichcote, J. 
Smith, Nath. Culverwell.” Arranged by E. 
Campagnac. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1901. 6s, 6d. net. 

| bay the whole realm of literature there is nothing so 
dead and done with as post-Reformation theology. 

There is more vitality in the scholastic subtleties, which 

after all were a shadow, a distant and dim resemblance 

of Hellenic thought, seen through Arabian glasses. 

Vast shelves in academic libraries groan with the 

weight of forgotten controversy ; no one explores their 

recesses, and the settlement of the dispute is no one’s 
business or interest. Which is the driest, the six- 
teenth, or seventeenth, or eighteenth century, in this 
unprofitable fertility—is the only question we care to 
ask ourselves ; and we sweep away the whole fabric as 
ponderous yet insubstantial, laborious yet entirely un- 
practical. The School of Cambridge Platonists (from 
whose writings the present volume of selections is taken) 
represents not only one revival of the age-long temper of 
tolerant optimism, best known as Platonism, but also 
something much nearer to the “‘ modern spirit” than any 
other system in church, sect, or philosophy, at that time. 

They have a claim to be considered as English stylists, 

quite apart from the substance of their teaching ; for 

there is a brightness, a sparkle, even in their most 
learned and pedantic passages, crowded with Latin 

Greek and Hebrew words, which they are at no pains 

to expound,—a quaintness and rapidity of reference, 

analogy, innuendo, allegory, which relieves: the dreari- 
ness of their subject. They have the terseness of 

Aristotle, the varied and ample grace of Plato, the 

unction of Plotinus; and one can see how much 

Emerson has learnt from them, in his odd mixture of 

frolic and seriousness, simple language and deep 

mystical lore. 
These philosophers of the Cambridge School are 


Anglican Churchmen, but they stand midway between 
the ecclesiastical rigorism, the ‘‘ political statesman- 
ship” of Laud, and the “subtle formal and all too 
complete” theology of the Puritans. They stand 
as champions of individual liberty, but on the safe side 
of antinomian license; of individual conscience and 
reason against mere authority and tradition ; of free 
choice as against any arbitrary Divine fiat; of the 
complete harmony of reason and living faith, of the 
identity of ‘‘true philosophy and true religion”, as 
Lactantius had written twelve and Avicenna six 
hundred years before. For them God was no forceful 
and jealous sovereign, creating moral restraints, and 
setting up laws of interdiction, and penalties; but 
goodness, as conceived by the later school of Platonists, 
at the root of all being and cosmic process ; the whole 
upward and downward development from God to matter, 
from sensible to divine characterised by unity and 
continuity. There was no need to write of the analogy 
of working in the two realms of matter and spirit : 
they were not disparate or hostile, but continuous. Yet 
it was rather ‘‘ spiritual law in the natural world” ; 
the sufficiency of natural light in each to judge the 
‘* invisible things” of God after the suggestions of the 
“things that do appear”. Platonism is always marked 
by a horror of a breach, of achasm. It may take form 
as complete Pantheism and the disappearance of 
the particular as unreal and indifferent, first the special 
case in the type, then the species and idea in God, the 
All. Or it may, in deference to the craving of the 
‘* single life” for meaning and for permanence, explain 
the world by emanation, capacity of recipient, and 
gradation or ‘‘ many mansions ” of the soul’s pilgrim- 
age. Our authors are enamoured of no mystical 
universal reason ; but recognise the individual reason 
in each man. There is his proper guide; belief (the 
low form of faith among the Christian Alexandrines) is 
but the sluggish acquiescence of a mind that is a 
parasite of a “stronger will; whether in teacher or 
system”. The supreme duty is search, and personal 
quest and advance in spiritual discovery. ‘‘ We do allow 
(2) to every Christian a private judgment of discerning; 
not as his privilege, but as his charge.” For such 
vigorous and aspiring natures come ‘“‘illapses ” of deity, 
irradiation of the purified mind with the immediate 
presence of God. All the familiar language, in which 
Platonism revels, is here embroidered and varied with 
loving skill; the soul, with its infinite yearning, and 
unrest until it repose in its source ; the gradual shutting 
out of sensible things, of worldly ambition; the 
discipline of solitude, that is illuminated by Heaven’s 
light ; for ‘‘ Heaven is a state and temper of 
mind” (21)—‘‘is first a temper, and then a place” 
(69)—‘‘ not a thing without us” (196)—‘‘ cannot 
be so truly defined by anything without us, 
as by something that is within us”; just as ‘‘ Hell 
(205) is rather a nature than a place”. But this 
**inwardness ”, so characteristic of Platonism, never 
becomes mere mystical repose or quietism, never 
degenerates into ‘‘ enthusiasm ”, or the wild license of 
the Anabaptist. The ecstasy or ‘‘unio” promised to 
the devout soul does not submerge the consciousness, 
but ennobles and enlightens it. There is no talk of 
self-loss ; and the dispute as to the true end of man’s 
striving, whether God’s glory or his own salvation, is 
deprecated as fruitless and verbal—for the two are 
identical, different sides of the same thing. The 
Christian message with its concrete and personal 
appeal to the ultimate entities, the souls of men, pre- 
vents our philosophic divines from neglecting indi- 
vidual things, or basking too early in the radiance of 
direct illumination. Though they clearly proclaim the 
sovereignty of reason, it is no immutable system of 
intellectual truth, which penetrates and overpowers the 
mind of the seeker; it is his own special dower and 
equipment, no doubt variable, and with its own peculiar 
features, but agreeing in the first principles of moral 
duty with every other rational being. There is the 
interesting and significant alternation between the 
Platonic love of universals, and the Christian interest 
in particulars; the emphasis is now on one, now on 
the other ; and the two are skilfully blended into a 
scheme of tolerance and hopeful alacrity in the service, 
in the fruition, of the supreme good. Equally alien 
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to such a temper, tranquil yet joyous, humble though 
triumphant and assured, was the partisan of an ambi- 
tious corporation or visible polity, the loud denouncer 
of rival systems or creeds, the Solifidian with his 
revilings of reason, the natural and universal light of 
mankind, the persecuting zealot, the formal systematiser 
of rigid ‘‘ Confessions” ; above all, the Predestinarian, 
with his sacrilegious contempt for the ‘‘ image of God” 
in man’s soul, the ‘‘ seed of the deiform nature”. It 
is a matter for small wonder that they founded no 
school, and seemed to exert but slight influence 
on their time. Latitudinarians, indeed they were, but 
not of the later Anglican type of cold indifference and 
unsympathetic tolerance. About their writings is the 
warm glow of unmistakable personal conviction, a 
reverence for the wonders of the sanctity of the inner 
world of self, which is at once translated into active 
interest in other men, and stirring appeal to be up and 
doing, in the work of purging the soul’s eye and turning 
it to the light. We wonder at the ample learning 
that enforces this assured and loving exhortation with- 
out ever spoiling its genuine ring, and note of 
authenticity. Half Platonists, half Christians, they 
are as much at home in the writings of Hierocles, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, as in the Greek or Hebrew of 
Scripture; and they labour to show how ‘“‘all good 
men have the same religion”, how continuous is the 
revelation of God, how unfounded the assumption of 
Papal or Rabbinic exclusiveness, how far inferior are 
tradition and authority to the unhindered voice of 
reason, whether in Paul or Plato. There is the truth 
of ‘‘ first inscription”, as they quaintly call it, no less 
than the truth of later revelation. 

When we come to examine closely what is meant by 
this reason, we find it might be expressed better by the 
‘* moral sense, common to all men,” or from a slightly 
different point of view, by Kant’s practical as opposed 
to speculative reason. It is man’s natural bias towards 
the good; not lost only weakened by the fall, for 
vice is utterly unnatural. The Gospel demanding but 
two things, repentance from dead works and faith in 
the Saviour, and offering in return forgiveness and 
bliss, exactly corresponds to this intimate desire of 
man’s moral sense, and is supremely rational. This 
inward reason is a faculty which recognises its like in 
the outer world, and is not so much a mere critical and 
impartial judgment as a warm spirit of loyalty to the 
reason of things. Mere intellect, either in creed-verbiage 
or theological niceties, is useless. ‘‘ Knowledge is the 
first step to virtue ; but goodness is not but by delight 
of choice.” ‘‘ The first act of religion is to know what 
is true of God (45, 65) ; the second act is to express it in 
our lives” (68). This inward criterion is an active de- 
sire for goodness ; ‘‘ God is not better defined to us by our 
understandings than by our wills and affections ” (173). 
This is not the dispassionate, impersonal, faculty of 
philosophfe scrutiny ; it is Platonic and Stoic ép6is Ad-yoc 
indeed, but individualised, Christianised. And to what 
does it correspond outside? To a scheme of truth and 
righteousness which runs through and embraces the 
whole world; for to them Nature ‘‘ includes the realm 
of spiritual things, as well as that of physical pheno- 
mena”. Of the doubt of the later Stoics, especially 
Antoninus, whether ‘‘my” nature corresponds with 
outer” Nature, my ‘‘reason” with the Reason of 
things,—there is not a trace. Too imperfect, perhaps 
too careless, is their acquaintance with the laws of 
physical life and death, with Huxley’s remorseless 
cosmic process, to spoil their perfect trustfulness in 
the continuity of God’s purpose. It is significant that 
of late the laws of spirit and of matter, of reason and 
of faith, even of philosophy and revelation, tend to 
spring apart once more, in spite of the well-meant 
attempts of peacemakers to reconcile them. In place 
of the joyful and optimistic Platonism of these Cam- 
bridge divines, much of our modern thought, and 
most of our modern endeavour, is built not on a 
unity, but on a dualism. For the present, a Gnostical 
interpretation of the world is in fashion ; but for the 
wholesome nature, the sunny temperament, this vast 
assumption of Plato that ‘‘ all is good”, and the ‘‘ good 
is the All”, though superficial, though defiant of well- 
ascertained fact, will always provide the best because 
the most hopeful solution. 


THE BUFFOONERY OF WAR. 


** The Mechanism of War.” By ‘‘ Linesman”. London : 
Blackwood. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


‘*T INESMAN ”, who for a soldier in these days, 

appears to have much leisure time at his dis- 
posal, having described most picturesquely what he 
says he saw, has now published a series of papers from 
the ‘‘ Spectator” which give the world his thoughts and’ 
reflexions on the whole art of war. Horse, foot, and 
artillery are treated with all the certainty and confi- 
dence that distinguish youth. Generals, staff, guns, and 
implements are disposed of with a gay insouciance that 
scouts at discipline, and laughs technicalities away. It 
is all very charming, and delightful. The apt phrases, 
the happy hits, the glowing adjectives must be 
the envy of our war correspondents. It is most 
amusing ; if we could forget that it is only meant 
to be picturesque, it would be thrilling; but the 
moment it is taken seriously it evaporates. To while 
away a railway journey and a wet afternoon, we 
have met nothing better, but it is not the mechanism of 
war that is put before us. It is a kind of travesty of a 
serious matter and bears about as much relation to the 
actual, as do the ballet-dancing warriors of comic 
opera to the soldiers wearily plodding the lines of 
march abroad. But we can have too much even of 
adjectives such as ‘‘ Linesman” serves up with such 
undefeated fluency. This word-painting and pictu- 
resqueness bores one after atime. Ouida had a great 
vogue long ago in a somewhat similar style, but she 
gave it up as the years came upon her. Let us trust 
‘* Linesman” may follow her example, and let him 
remember the lines about the times when 


‘* The Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more”. 


We fancy most people are getting tired of “ rifle bullets 
that hum and whine and strike bosoms and helmets 
with the sound of a boxer punching the ball”, ‘‘ the 
hail of lead” we have already had so much of, the 
‘* windy whirlwind of death” whatever that may mean. 
Even though ‘‘the fear of death may have waved his 
blue mesmeric hands before his steady eyes in vain”, 
we imagine the British soldier will regard with less 
stoical fortitude this new terror which has been added 
to the owner of the blue mesmeric hands. There has 
in truth never been a war where death has been less in 
evidence than in South Africa. Little of the horrors 
that disfigured former battlefields was to be seen on 
the stretches of the veldt. The dead were swiftly carried 
off, there was an absence of smoke, noise, and anything 
approaching carnage such as would have made men 
who saw Inkerman wonder if a battle were going on at 
all. These pictures are highly coloured for popular con- 
sumption, and as valuable from the military point of view 
as are the exaggerated pictures of combats which the illus- 
trated papers tempt the populace with. When serious 
argument is attempted facts are treated with just as little 
respect as in such passages as are above quoted. Sir 
Redvers Buller is held up to derision because he did 
not favour bicycles. That general was the commander- 
in-chief of the force in which ‘‘ Linesman” saw all the 
prodigies we are favoured with, and much as he has 
been criticised of late and grievously as he has erred 
in judgment, to call him a ‘‘ pundit” was indeed an 
unkind blow. Buller a ‘‘ pundit”! and called so by 
one of his force! And if ‘‘ Linesman” was to be so 
severe he might have some more solid ground on which 
to rest argument than to assert that if the army had 
had bicycles the Boers might have been pursued after 
the relief of Ladysmith, or that the issue of the battle of 
Alleman’s Nek would have been different. There was 
no pursuit after either Pieters or the subsequent action, 
but that was not because either horses or men were 
tired. It was not a matter of machinery but of men. 
The cavalry were not sent forward, and the bicycles it is 
safe to say would not have been sent forward either. That 
the bicycle will be very valuable as an adjunct in war is 
certain. For home defence it will be of especial help, 
but those who have studied the question and have seen 
our Volunteers working in large bodies know that the 
difficulties in the way of the use of bicycles are not to be 
as easily laughed away as a lively journalist may imagine. 
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A road on the Continent in war-time would be worse in 
most cases than the veldt, and whatever the “level 
plains of Landspruit”” may have been, there are crops 
and ploughed land in other countries that will scarcely 
tempt a cyclist. It has been discovered in these last 
few days too that the infantry soldier is the mainstay of 
the battle, as though Frederick had never chosen and 
trained his Grenadiers, or Napoleon the Old Guard. 
And now the infantry soldier is no longer to go on foot he 
is to ride a bicycle. Not a few, but the whole lot! 
Already in England he is not expected to carry his 
pack even at manceuvres. On the Continent the men 
are never without it. Now according to the ideas of 
one of their officers the infantry are not even to be 
expected to sustain the weight (not an overpowering 
one nowadays) of their own bodies. This is the result 
of fighting a mounted foe. Yet all armies are not like 
that of the Boers—indeed there is none other of the 
same kind, nor ever has been. , 

But the picturesqueness culminates in the accounts 
of artillery. The reeking sulphureous ridges where 
— has burst are only what we must expect, and 
the blast of the shrapnel may be. as terrible as the 
Pope’s anathema ; but if the ‘‘stream upon stream of 
pom-pom shells swept Val Krantz from summit to base 
and flank to flank”, how can the inference be drawn 
that ‘‘ nothing with greater potentialities of slaughter 
has ever appeared on the battlefield”, when neither 
side treated them with much respect during the later 
stages of the war? ‘‘ Hell Fire Jack”, a celebrated 
hero of the early Victorian period, is held up as 
the true teacher of artillery tactics. Colonel Long’s 
débacle at Colenso ‘‘so far from being a folly, con- 
tained” we learn ‘‘ the germs of genius in artillery 
tactics”. The germ of genius appears to have 
been shown in losing his guns. Would not a more 
worthy germ of genius have been discovered, had they 
not been abandoned to their fate? Of course in a book 
of this sort the Staff catch it, but they may chuckle 
when they read such a passage as this :— 

**I have probably brought a cataclysm upon myself 
in any case down from the volcano where sit the 
cognoscenti—the gods of military erudition reign upon 
a sulphury Olympus.” And yet in a previous paragraph 
we are told that there is nothing for an officer to learn! 


A ROUGH SKETCH OF INDIA. 


‘* India and its Problems.” By W. S. Lilly. London: 
Sands. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW book on India honestly conceived is always 
welcome. The British public cannot know too 
much about its Indian Empire and it certainly knows a 
great deal too little. Such a book is all the more 
welcome when it bears the name of a writer who has 
gained distinction in other fields. Mr. Lilly has earned 
the right to a respectful hearing for any serious work 
which he produces. It is a matter of regret that he 
should imperil that right by the production of a treatise 
wanting the qualities which distinguish the well-known 
books on which his reputation rests. ‘‘ India and its 
Problems” is an enormous subject to attempt in one 
short volume. Mr. Lilly recognises this and accord- 
ingly proposes to put before the general reader—whose 
ignorance by the way he rather overrates—only such a 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian Empire as may convey to 
him some correct conception of its outlines and perhaps 
incite him to further study. Even with this limitation 
he attempts an almost impossible task and, what is 
worse, a task for which he does not seem to possess all 
the necessary equipment. The result is a superficial 
survey necessarily incomplete, not always accurate and 
therefore only an indifferent guide to the ignorant be- 
ginner whom he desires to enlighten. Looking at the 
professed scope of the work it may be doubted whether 
he has made the most even of the space at his disposal. 
It is so laden with quotations, sometimes of doubtful 
value, as to present the appearance of a compilation or 
an effort in book-making rather than a well-balanced 
abstract of the facts necessary to an understanding of 
India and its administration. Mr. Lilly’s qualifications 
as philosopher and historian are rather wasted on the 


elementary matter which occupies the opening chapters, 
The geography is open to some exception. The 
sketches of the races languages and literatures of the 
country are so slight that they can be of little use to 
those seeking information on these points. The history 
—from Asoka who is misrepresented to Strachey who 
is ignored altogether—is equally meagre and less 
accurate. While Akbar and his work receive a just 
and generous tribute, the story of the ‘‘ English Con- 
quest ” is little more than a bare chronicle of viceroys 
and generals, to the exclusion of the great statesmen 
who built up the administrative systems on which the 
British power must ultimately rest. 

The blemishes of these earlier chapters are however of 
less importance as they can be easily corrected from one 
of the recognised handbooks. It is where Mr. Lilly 
becomes most interesting and we expect most from 
him that he must be treated with the greatest caution. 
His chapters on the religions of India for instance, 
where we might hope for guidance and enlightenment, 
while dealing acutely with many aspects of the leading 
creeds are not free from passages calculated to mislead 
and offend. Post-Vedic Hinduism can no doubt be 
shown by many of its writings to be disfigured by 
grotesque and coarse superstitions and even to incul- 
cate immoral doctrines or indecent ritual. But Mr. 
Lilly is in error when he thinks that these extravagances 
represent the actual morality of the Hindu people. To 
imply on this or any other ground that the Hindu 
community as it exists to-day is destitute of modesty, 
decency, sexual morality, conjugal fidelity and domestic 
affection is, to speak with the plainness the occasion 
requires, a libel so outrageous that it carries with it its 
own refutation. ‘‘In this faith there is an absolute 
divorce between religion and morality. Modesty as 
we understand it the Hindus know not. Their 
religion does not limit a married man to exterior 
decency to say nothing of conjugal fidelity. The 
native conception of the relation of the sexes is 
merely animal. Love in the sense which it bears in 
the Western world is unknown in Hindu life.” This 
is Mr. Lilly’s judgment on the domestic life of the 
Hindus and it is difficult to imagine anything further 
removed from the fact. Scarcely less inaccurate are 
his views on the position of Indian women as wives or 
widows or on the part played by dancing girls barbers 
mendicants and the like in the social and religious life 
of the country. What is to be said of a survey of 
modern Hinduism which ignores such movements as 
those typified in the Brahmo or the Arya Somaj and 
which contains no mention of Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub 
Chunder or Dayanand? The astonishing thing is that 
his years of residence even in the benighted Presidency 
of India have not given the writer a better insight into 
the true character of a people who are singularly rich 
in domestic virtues, gentle and humane in their social 
relations and pre-eminent in their filial piety. There isa 
spice of humour in the suggestion adopted from a 
well-known Mohammedan gentleman that the sexual 
morality of Indian Musalmans has suffered from their 
contact with the Brahminical races. The institution 
of caste alone imposes a check on Hindu women 
which outweighs the restraints of other creeds. 

In the chapters where he discusses India under 
British rule and its economical development, Mr. Lilly 
finds a congenial sphere for his proficiency in political 
science. His thoughtful and convincing observations 
on self-government will make the reader regret that he 
has not devoted himself more thoroughly to this part 
of his subject. These are not matters that can be 
adequately treated in the few instructive pages he is 
able to give them. His conclusions moreover would be 
more valuable if he would bring his.information up to 
date and supplement his estimate of present conditions 
by a more exhaustive comparison with the past. It is 
only by such a process that the difficulties surrounding 
Indian administration can be adequately demonstrated 
and its progress fully realised. No one for example 
claims perfection for the revenue system as it now 
stands but it must moderate criticism to know the 
defects of that system as it was inherited from native 
rulers and the difficulties which continue to hamper all 
measures for its improvement. Why, it may be asked, 
does Mr. Lilly treat the land revenue as a tax when it 
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is not a tax but the rent paid by the holders of land to 
its chief proprietor—a rent which would exist and be 
enjoyed by someone if the State were to renounce 
its proprietary rights? Or again is there not an 
obvious contradiction in the statement that ‘‘the 
excess of exports over imports is a drain on the 
resources of the country which receives no equi- 
valent for it. But a great part of the overflow 
is in payment of interest on money invested by 
Englishmen in Indian railways”. And why declare that 
railways involve a loss of £ 2,000,000 annually when 
the railway accounts for 1901 show a net gain of 
Rs. 1,15,41,198 after charging revenut with immense 
payments to capital? In estimating the evils caused to 
India by blind adherence to the old sophisms of political 
economy, it would be only justice to the present Indian 
Government to remember that it has given England a 
lead in reform by the imposition of countervailing duties 
on bounty-fed sugar. 

Should Mr. Lilly decide to pursue his investigations 
in this field he would do well to leave the descriptive 
matter to the makers of handbooks and devote his 
undoubted powers to a closer study of the political and 
economic problems which India furnishes in such 
abundance. 


ABBREVIATED PHILOSOPHY. 


** Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.” Vol. I. 
Edited by J. M. Baldwin. London: Macmillan. 
21s. net. Igol. 

A CYNICAL Oxford professor once observed that 

the success of any philosophic work is in direct 

proportion to its bulk: for, if it only be weighty enough 
—in the literal meaning of the term—no one will venture 
to read sufficient of it to do otherwise than praise it. 
Certainly the Dictionary now before us has credentials 
almost strong enough to disarm criticism. It is to be 
composed of three weighty volumes—two containing 
the dictionary proper and the third a general biblio- 
graphy of all branches of philosophy. The imposing 
list of assistant editors and contributors includes 
the names of such well-known European and American 
writers as Professors Pierre Janet, Morselli, James, 
Royce, Doctors Stout and Bosanquet. The articles 
written in collaboration by two authorities have been 
submitted to the judgment of one or other of the 
consulting editors as well as to the editor himself. It 
is perhaps natural that in these circumstances Pro- 
fessor Baldwin should adopt a somewhat provoking 
attitude of superiority to criticism. ‘* There is hardly 
anything in the work” he writes ‘‘ which has not the 
support of a group of men of the highest authority. 
This should be remembered by the single writer or 
student who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He 
is one: we are many”. The most humble student may 
be excused for feeling that philosophy is hardly the 
subject in which he is to be overawed by the counting 
of heads however eminent. 

The aims of the work are twofold : first, to clarify the 
terminology of philosophy and psychology by concise 
and authoritative definitions; second, to perform the 
task of furnishing the student with a guide to the 
knowledge of the materials and conceptions of science 
which is the presupposition of their reasoned criticism. 
The second purpose has certainly been in one sense 
fulfilled. The Dictionary contains articles on the most 
miscellaneous assortment of subjects drawn from every 
province of science, as a glance at the headings for two 
or three consecutive pages will prove. ‘‘ Grace” 
** Grace (in theology)” ‘‘ Graces (Christian)” ‘‘ Grade 
{of consciousness)” ‘* Grammar ” ‘‘ Grandeur (delirium 
of)” ‘‘Graphic Method” ‘ Graphology”—here is a 
sufficient variety of topics for the most omnivorous 
appetite for knowledge. Some perplexity as to the 
principle of selection of subjects and some suspicion as 
to the adequacy of their treatment is inevitably awaked: 
nor will that perplexity and suspicion be entirely 
dissipated by a closer study. For if Professor Baldwin 
cherishes a high ideal of the knowledge which the study 
of philosophy involves, he has apparently a very poor 
opinion of the mental equipment with which the few 
interested in that study start upon their work. There 
are too many articles composed of a few elementary 


truisms, articles of which that on Laissez-faire may 
serve as atype. The student who does not know that 
Laissez-faire is ‘‘ a maxim of practical economics based 
on the (assumed) observation that the dangers from too 
much government interference are greater than those from 
too little government interference” or that it is ‘‘ some- 
times but erroneously made the basis of a theory of 
commercial ethics ” is not in a position to philosophise 
on economics but should be advised to devote himself 
to a preliminary course of Adam Smith, Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. Of the more strictly philosophic articles it 
may be said that they are on the whole as satisfactory 
as the circumstances of their publication allow. The at- 
tempt to define within the limits of a dictionary article 
the meanings of words like ‘‘cause” ‘‘ fact” ‘‘ ex- 
perience” ‘‘ ideal” ‘‘ goodness ”—words round which 
the most bitter controversies have raged—cannot avoid 
the appearance of arbitrary judgment. Philosophy is 
not a science in which results can be profitably stated 
apart from the process by which they have been 
reached: for this reason the student will do well to 
let his use of the Dictionary follow rather than precede 
independent work. The terminology, again, of every 
true philosopher must be in one sense peculiar to him- 
self : and the inadequacy of language compels him often 
to use the same word in varying shades of meaning 
only to be grasped by a close study of the context. As 
the writer on Hegel’s terminology properly observes : 
‘It is not at all easy to re-state Hegelian definitions 
without summarising the whole of the Logik”. It is 
not surprising therefore that even a long article on 
such a subject should seem fragmentary. A volume 
would be required to do the topic justice or to afford 
real guidance to the student. 

Far the most successful part of the work consists 
in the longer articles on psychology and the physical 
sciences allied to psychology. The terminology admits 
of more accurate definition than the vague and 
ambiguous words which are discussed by metaphysics 
or ethics: and the bibliography appended to the 
articles is full enough to be of real value. Such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Association” ‘‘Attention” ‘‘ Inhibition” 
‘Generic Image” are treated with care and ability, 
while the description of the apparatus in a laboratory 
for physio-psychology is both interesting and useful. 
It is only right in this connexion to refer specially to 
the contributions of the Editor and Dr. Stout, which 
are as a rule models of accurate and concise exposition. 
They will serve to heighten the regret of the student 
that such articles though fairly frequent do not com- 
prise a far greater part of the work. Had this Dictionary 
been less a compendium of universal knowledge, had 
its scope been carefully restricted to psychology and 
the conceptions of physical science directly bearing on 
that subject, it would have been a less ambitious but 
at the same time a less irritating and more genuinely 
useful work. 


NOVELS. 


‘* The Kentons : a Novel.” By W. D. Howells. London : 
Harper. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Howells has evidently wrought so earnestly at 
his latest novel that, as he would say, we ‘‘ reluct 
from” dismissing it as casually as we should an 
equally dull book from a less conscientious workman. 
The Kentons are a rustic family of Western Americans 
who goto Europe. When they get there something 
really does happen, and we hope this lapse into sen- 
sationalism will not be counted as sin by Howellsites. 
For indeed and in very truth a young Unitarian 
minister gets engaged to the eldest Miss Kenton. In 
spite of the inevitable unending scrutiny of the most 
trivial details of utterly unimportant lives, the book has 
an attraction of its own. The Kenton family alive 
would not interest us in the least, and yet their present- 
ment by Mr. Howells sets us wondering at his skill in 
portraiture. 


The Green Country.” By Andrew Merry. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 


Seven stories and “‘ an introduction with an apology ” 
make up Mr. Andrew Merry’s book, and we should 
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have liked the stories better without the introduc- 
tion and apology. A story-writer who wishes to 
convey a certain impression should let his lesson 
arise insensibly from his story and not have to 
summarise and emphasise it with a special ‘‘ intro- 
duction” even when to that introduction is tacked on 
an *‘ apology ”’ ; and this holds true whether the writer’s 
purpose is to convert us to teetotalism or Mormonism, 
or simply, as in this case, to show how “Ireland is 
literally bleeding to death by emigration; and our 

pulation, apart from this drain is shrinking, while 
unacy is increasing in leaps and bounds”. The matter 
is perhaps of least importance in a collection of short 
stories, for who starts reading such at the beginning ? 
Mostly, we imagine, readers quest back and forth 
between the covers as a title takes their fancy, and so 
the introduction may be conveniently skipped. Mr. 
Merry enforces his lesson as to the lamentable outlook 
in Ireland in a series of readable stories of Irish life and 
character in the north-west, his themes are pleasantly 
varied and his manner of presentation is for the most 
part excellent, although careful revision would have 
done away with a number of examples of such careless 
phrasing as ‘‘ between each dance”, and ‘‘all of 
whom ”, where each of whom is meant. 


‘*With Bonds of Steel.” By Florence Finch Kelly. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

Three heroic cattlemen are here shown bound 
together in friendship as with bonds of steel. They 
form a trio reminding us of Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
One is in danger, the others fly to his rescue and with 
unfailing courage and unerring marksmanship bring 
him through unscathed. Chief of the three is Emerson 
Mead, for to. the courage and marksmanship of his 
chums he adds a true judgment and an even surer aim ; 
he can fire three shots with such precision and rapidity 
that the edges of their wounds meet. A big cattle 
*! combine” threatens Mead’s ranch but he determines 
to hold by his own and a fierce, and on one side 
unprincipled struggle ensues; then a man disappears 
and Mead is accused of murdering him and the *‘ fun” 
is fast and furious through a number of chapters, until 
the mystery is finally and surprisingly cleared. An 
ugly piece of evidence is the discovery of a body, 
seemingly that of the missing man, with three bullet 
wounds close together. The heroine does not believe 
in Mead’s guilt, of course. Why? Because the victim 


was ‘‘ shot in the back”. How the answer would have |. 


brought down the house in old Adelphi days! ‘‘ With 
Bonds of Steel” is melodramatic but readable. Boy 
readers will find it an excellent feast, spiced to suit 
their special taste. 


‘* My Lord Winchenden.” By Graham Hope. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


Why are novelists so fond of the reign of Charles II. ? 
Is it because they have all read Macaulay’s History 
and few of them anything else? By this time the 
Restoration gallant and the Puritan maiden might be 
allowed to rest, even when like Shaftesbury the gallant 
combines republican principles with Caroline morals. 
Mr. Hope’s book is no better and no worse than half a 
dozen others. They all shrink from describing a black- 
guard, and so we find irritating lapses into virtue 
on the part of villains who were worthy of different 


* things. The heroine in ‘‘My Lord Winchenden” is 


alive, and that is more than can be said of her lover. 


“*A Slow Awakening.” By Edith Gray Wheelwright. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 


A bright red cover with brilliant blue irises over it is 
scarcely suggestive of restful reading ; it rather suggests 
that colour-blindness has its compensations. Beatrice 
Petersen is the girlish wife of a South African man of 
means who has apparently returned to England through 
stress of war; she has a passion for music which de- 
velops by leaps and bounds under the kindly tolerance 
of her husband and the fostering influence ot Petersen’s 
friend, the fascinating Cosmo Doria. Petersen happens 
to be from home on the night on which his ‘‘ gentleman ” 
friend is to take Beatrice to a concert, and Beatrice 
returns that evening to Doria’s room where “led away 
by the music” she apparently qualifies for an appear- 


ance in the Divorce Court. The next day she confesses 
to her husband while reproaching him with having 
given her the opportunity. He gets her to ‘swear 
off” music as a toper is induced to *‘ swear off” strong 
drink, but, to pursue the analogy, he is later compelled 
to admit the compromise of temperance. The characters 
are fairly well drawn—especially Doria’s cousin the 
well-known actress Eleanor Vivian—but on a somewhat 
exaggerated scale. Miss Wheelwright’s style is on the 
whole good, though such slips as ‘‘neither of them 
were looking” cry aloud for correction, but her story as 
such is inconclusive and therefore unsatisfying. 


‘* The Blazed Trail.” By Stewart Edward White. 
London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


Nine readers out of every ten would we should 
imagine yawningly put this book aside before they 
were half through with it : but to the tenth it will appeal 
as a work of infinite charm, and this not so much as a 
story—for the author has nearly got down to the needy 
knife-grinder’s irreducible minimum in this regard—but 
as a revelation of unconventional life. Harry Thorpe 
sets out to seek his fortune and from choir-boy becomes 
head of a great timber firm near Lake Superior ; he is a 
strong reticent character who makes his way by his 
strength and nearly ruins his life by the over-reticence 
of his nature. Fighting he is at his best, and he makes 
enemies of some powerful and unscrupulous men who do 
their crooked worst to wreck his fortune. He refuses to 
consider material success as Jess important than love 
and only a bitter experience converts him to a better 
view. The stury of his progress is well and consistently 
if somewhat slowly developed. There are over four 
hundred closely printed pages and the reader has to get 
through nearly three hundred of these before he is 
introduced to the eternal feminine most attractively 
personified. The love-idyl in the woods and the later 
reconciliation between the struggle-worn Thorpe and 
his love in Chicago are so beautifully presented that we 
wonder at the author’s reticence in giving us so little 
of this character in the book. The pages are redolent 
of the woods, the story of the methodical sweeping 
away of the forest primeval is presented with a forceful- 
ness that makes the reader conscious of the whole 
thing as though he had passed weeks in a lumber camp. 
The lumbermen live, and we realise well all that is 
meant in the chorus which they sing 


‘* The forests so brown at our stroke go down, 
And cities spring up where they fell ; 
While logs well run and work well done 
Is the story the shanty boys tell.” 


A book such as this is worth a score or more of the 
much-boomed ‘“‘ historical novels’? on which American 
authors seem nowadays mostly engaged. 


‘* As it was Written.” By T. W. Speight. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. © 


In the hands of some highly popular writers of to- 
day ‘“‘As it was Written” would have become a 
succession of Juridly coloured improbable incidents, 
but in those of Mr. Speight it is noticeable as a capital 
story of restrained sensationalism. Divided into three 
‘*books”, the novel opens in a smal] Westphalian 
Grand Duchy and on a small circle of folk chief of 
which is one Schenkel, a morose shoemaker, who gets 
entangled in the plotting of a secret society and only 
escapes with his life owing to the magnanimity of his 
intended victim ; the second book shows us the beautiful 
daughter of an impecunious English peer and, inci- 
dentally, the easy manner in which a lady of title may 
dispose of uncomfortable husbands; the third book 
makes plain to us how mysteriously circumstances 
bring seemingly unlikely people together when it intro- 
duces the one-time shoemaker and would-be assassin 
of Waldburg to the fascinating daughter of Lord 
Glandovey. This woman is a study in atavism, a kind 
of reincarnation of an ancestress who had murdered 
her busband that she might elope with a groom. Mr. 
Speight is prodigal of his materials for while the 
sensationalism of the story centres mainly in Schenkel 
and the Lady Gwendolin, there is also a parallel love- 
romance in which Schenkel’s granddaughter is the 
heroine, to say nothing of an earlier love-romance of 
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which that granddaughter is the fruit. The author is 
distinctly successful in weaving the threads of various 
stories into one piece. He will best please readers who 
prefer the old-fashioned sensationalism of the kind in 
which Wilkie Collins was a master to that of which 
the fecund Boothbys and Le Queux of the day keep up 
a constant succession. 


‘Brinton Eliot.” By James Eugene Farmer. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


The plot of this story, which deals, among other things, 
with the American War of Independence, is somewhat 
thin and conventional: on the other hand there is in it 
much thatisinteresting, anda good deal thatis humorous. 
Eliot’s meeting with Louis Seize, Beaumarchais and 
Benjamin Franklin is well told, while the description of 
Von Steuben licking Washington’s ragged army into 
shape (with the help of Corporal Gorrigan) is delicious. 
Such words as ‘‘ bruskly ” and ‘‘ nostrilled” are hateful. 
With these reservations ‘‘ Brinton Eliot” may be 
recommended. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain : A Study of His Character 
as a Statesman.” By H. C. Pedder. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tennyson was absurdly out of date when he declared that 
no one would truly write his single day and no one could write 
it for him on earth. It is the easiest thing in the world to do 
and you need not even trouble to go to a literary agent to find 
a publisher. Mr. Pedder here unmasks Mr. Chamberlain, and 
explains how his “ indwelling characteristics have gradually 
pushed themselves upward and onward to the attainment of 
theirend”. He has striven to separate as far as possible “ the 
evanescent from the enduring” and “ to emphasise the meaning 
of those qualities which, in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, we see 
moving steadily under the impulse of a progressive law”. His 
study (vide prospectus) “represents a thoughtful attempt to 
deal justly with the character of a prominent statesman and to 
combine discriminative appreciation with clearness”. In por- 
tentous platitude Mr. Pedder is really great. ‘ A mere cursory 
glance ought to be sufficient to show us that we are living in 
an age when change is written everywhere” ; “in the silent 
and solemn march of events the time must come when his (Mr. 
Chamberlain’s) power and influence will cease to exist” ; “the 

rpetual process of change which we see going on around us 
is an essential condition of life as well as a significant sign of 
the transitoriness of all things”—these are culled at random 
from pagefuls. It would be unfair to quote more. There is 
nothing about Mr. Chamberlain’s orchid or eyeglass. Mr. 
Pedder does not adopt the methods of mere journalism. 


“Injurious and Useful Insects: an Introduction to the Study 
of Economic Entomology.” By L. C. Miall. London: 
Bell. 1902. 35. 6a 


This little book of 256 pages deals in an interesting way with 
insect life and may be studied to advantage by all young ento- 
mologists, the majority of wkom are too much “ mere entomo- 
logists”, that is collectors. It is the life-history of insects that 
we want information about, and although this book tells us 
nothing new it cannot but help advance the study of insect 
life. It is in this aspect that it will prove useful, for as 
an introduction’ to economic entomology it is very weak. 
Several of the types taken have no bearing on economic ento- 
mology, nor are they useful or injurious. Why space was 
wasted on the harlequin fly or the tiger moth we fail to 
comprehend. Nor for the methods of treatment for insect 
pests can this book be recommended; the parts dealing 
with this subject are evidently not given from practical experi- 
ence, but compiled from American reports, without due weight 
being given to the different conditions in the two countries. 
The first part of the book deals with the structure of an insect, 
and very excellent it is ; the second ‘gives good accounts of 
thirty-six more or less easily obtained insects such as the crane 
fly, silkworm, hive-bee, and gooseberry sawfly. A good many 
figures illustrate this part of the book : some are good, others as 
the goat moth and its larva (figs. 48 and 49) and a weird-looking 
creature meant for the gooseberry sawfly larva (fig. 56), are dis- 
tinctly bad. Part III. is taken up with a “descriptive account 
of the larger orders of insects with short notices of remarkable 
forms”. This is an excellent résumé of the different groups of 
insects and may be studied with advantage, if used in conjunc- 
tion with the works of specialists so as to correct the numerous 
errors in nomenclature. The author is, it seems from an 
opening statement, adverse to scientific names, but surely if 
they are used they should be accurate; many of the generic 
names he uses are wrong. . . 


“On Commando.” By Dietlof van Warmelo. London: 
“Methuen. 1902. 

If books on the war must still be published—-and from the 
numbers that have appeared we wonder how many have been 
written which will never get beyond the manuscript stage—then 
we prefer that they should take the form of Mr. Warmelo’s. The 
author was captured early in 1901, and spent part of his time 
as a prisoner at Ahmednagar in writing down his reminiscences. 
He covers much familiar ground but there is always a certain 
freshness in getting the facts from the-Boer side. It is rather 
a depressing story of rout and retreat which Mr. Warmelo has 
to tell, ending in an involuntary voyage and an unanswered 
oxend that a dove would carry to the prisoners a branch 

aring the Republican colours as a sign of peace and 
independence. 


“ Handbook for Berkshire.” By J. M. Falkner. London: 
Stanford. 1902. 6s. 

Berkshire is a late arrival in the series of handbooks which 
Messrs. Stanford have recently taken over from Mr. Murray, 
the reason being perhaps that it is not “a tourist’s county”. 
Mr. Falkner’s book is crammed with facts, and so far as we 
have noticed is accurate. The introductory notes on the 
botany, Roman remains &c. of the county commend them- 
selves to us and we much prefer the single column of print on 
each page to the narrow double column, which is used in 
other parts of the book. Mr. Falkner hopes that his book 
“may prove of use to such sober-minded people as can still be 
found to take a pleasure in the quiet scenery and antiquities of 
an agricultural county”. There are so many people who, when 
they go for a holiday, do not consider that they have got their 
money’s worth unless they can come home and tell of the 
mountains they have seen. We need not go nearly the 
length that Charles Kingsley went in dispraise of mountainous 
countries and their inhabitants, although we find some vein 
of vulgarity in the mind of people who are always craving 
for the big, the mere gross in things. There are folk who 
really seem to think that the making of the little hills and 
valleys and small flat places of the earth was an easier, more 
commonplace business than the making of the mountains. 
We pity the state of the man who cannot find any “scenery” 
in Berkshire. You could no more enlighten his darkness than 
you could teach the parvenu the manners of the decayed 
gentleman whose estate he buys up and whose reputation for 
gentlemanliness would be cheap to him at a million. 


“Roses for English Gardens.” By Gertrude re and 
Edward Mawley. London: “Country Life”. 1902. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The camera is becoming a curse. Here is a book fat with 
photographs, three or four of them in places clustered together 
without a page of print between. What purpose do they serve, 
and what art is there in the half tones and the like which are 
put into so many books to-day? They are not often useful—we 
question whether they would be even if colours could be really 
photographed—and very rarely ornamental. What would Mrs. 
Cameron, who truly was an artist among photographers, have 
thought of the thing as it is carried on to-day! Illustration by 
photogravure is a very different thing, though one is inclined 
to think that even this is in danger of being overdone— 
we feel sure it would be were it not for the cost. Miss Jekyll 
and Mr. Mawley write very pleasantly indeed of their delightful 
hobby in this book, and the lists they supply of the best flowers 
are most tempting. 


THEOLOGY CRITICAL AND PASTORAL. 


“Contentio Veritatis : Essays in Constructive Theology.” By 
six Oxford Tutors. London: Murray. 1902. 12s. net. 


This volume consists of a series of essays on theological 
subjects by writers who, accepting the results of modern 
criticism on the Bible and the history of religion, wish to sum 
up those results and present them in a popular form, and to 
indicate their bearing on the great doctrines of our faith ; and 
to do this in a constructive not a destructive spirit, to show us 
not how much we have lost, but how much we have retained or 
even gained. We have nothing but praise for the aim with 
which the essays are written, for the tone of simple earnestness 
which marks them, and for the high standard of learning and 
thought which theyreach ; while one at least, that of Mr. Wild, 
on “ ‘The Teaching of Jesus”, possesses a restrained but very 
real eloquence. But none are dull or dry, and only that of Mr. 
Carlyle on “‘ The Church” verges on the ordinary, though even 
here the reader will note with interest and possibly with amuse- 
ment the author’s political socialism trying to neutralise his 
Broad Church individualism. Dr. Rashdall contributes an 
article on the ultimate basis of Theism, Mr. Burney and Mr. 
Allen treat of the Old and New Testaments respectively, and 
Mr. Inge writes on the Person of Christ and on the Sacra- 
ments. It will thus be seen that the essays embrace a 
variety of subjects, and one omission is rather apparent than 
real; for though the question of miracles is not accorded | 
an essay to itself, it is approached in nearly all. It is 
impossible that a book of this. kind should. maintain an 
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even conservatism throughout ; the reader must prepare him- 
self for surprises, pleasant or otherwise. Mr. Burney on the 
Old Testament is more conservative and constructive than we 
expected ; Mr. Allen on the New concedes more than we think 
necessary ; cautiously as he shelters himself behind the formula 
that “ many modern scholars” say this or that, he gives us the 
impression that he has himself definitely decided against the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel. Where however 
the writers approach the question of miracles, all seem to 
adopt the same position, that of maintaining their possibility in 
the abstract while admitting with regard to any particular 
miracle in the Bible that the evidence is hardly sufficient and 
that the story may be a later legend—a hardly satisfactory 
result. Perhaps the most disappointing essay of all is that of 
Mr. Inge on the Sacraments ; disappointing because while it is 
the work of a writer of rare intellectual power it also betrays 
occasional heat and loss of temper, which the depth of his 
convictions may explain but hardly excuse ; and also because 
we are not sure whether he has got his facts right. He asserts 
that the Greek Church does not teach transubstantiation ; but 
Merovoiwors was adopted into the eighteen Articles of the 
Synod of Bethlehem in 1672. He implies that the Roman 
doctrine “that the whole Christ, including His human soul and 
divine nature, is contained in each crumb of bread” is quite 
modern ; but it is found not only in the Canons of Trent, but 
in Aquinas ; and we very much doubt whether Hooker would 
allow that his language or even sense was accurately repro- 
duced on p. 297. 


“Words of Faith and Hope.” By the late B. F, Westcott. 
New York: The Migeiien Company. London: Mac- 
millan. 1902. 45. 64, 


Any utterances of the late. Bishop of Durham are sure to 
meet with a respectful hearing, but we do not think that the 
present volume will gain more thana succes d’estime. It con- 
sists of a number of sermons and addresses delivered between 
the years 1866 and 1901, touching on various subjects. 
The addresses oyerlap here and there, and the same ideas 
recur, clothed in the same language ; nor is the language always 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. Again and again the dark 
doubt comes to us whether after all we are listening to pro- 
found thoughts or only to truisms expressed in abstract terms ; 
to which for instance does such a sentence belong as “ we 
must refer all we are, and all we do, to a continuity of being ” ? 
And there is one awful suggestion for the reform of modern 
society which not all our respect for Bishop Westcott will 
permit us to take seriously. e would have us band together 
into associations of families—we cannot therefore call them 
brotherhoods or sisterhoods—living in a sort of monastery, 
under a central control, with common hall, schools, and chapel, 
“with a common income, though not common property”, and 
with obligations to poverty, to study, and to devotion. Ifa 
dozen families could stand such a life for a month without 
quarrelling hopelessly, they would certainly not stand it for 
two. The Bishop is better as an historic critic than as a social 
reformer ; and the early address on “ Crises in the History of 
the Church” is admirable. 


“Religio Laici ; a Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen.” 
By H. C. Beeching. London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


It is always hard to find a suitable title for a volume of 
collected essays and “Religio Laici” is not a very happy 
selection ; it inevitably reminds us of, and invites comparison 
with, “ Religio Medici.” Mr. Beeching however is not occupied 
in formulating the creed of laymen for them, but in trying to 
express and to answer some of the doubts and some of the 
grievances which™~they are conscious of with regard to 
Christianity, the English Church, the clergy, and the in- 
terminable ritual and educational squabbles. Yet if we 

uarrel with the title we have nothing but praise for the essays. 

r. Beeching is becoming an essayist of the best order ; he is 
more successful here than in his published sermons, for he can 
indulge his natural humour and power of epigram in the essay, 
while reverence restrains them in the pulpit; and the very 
polish which makes his sermons appear artificial, gives an 
extra charm to the essays; we abandon ourselves to the 
pleasure of listening to a good thing well said. And the book 
should be not only attractive but helpful to the. layman ; for 
Mr. Beeching knows how to treat Church problems in just the 
way that laymen wish that ¢lergymen would treat them ; and 
this without forgetting that he is a clergyman and a loyal one 
past aoe layman occasionally receives some shrewd knocks 
rom him. 


**Pastor Agnorum: a Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts.” By 
J. H. Skrine. London: Longmans. 1902. 5s. net. 


This is not a book for boys; it is a book for parents and 

uardians, and schoolmasters. Even college dons might read. 
it with advantage, for we are convinced that undergraduates 
are much more like schoolboys than they used to be. True, 
they shave now, and that makes them look younger than when 
they grew moustaches ; there was even a period, witnessed to 
by faded portraits in college barges, when they wore whiskers 
as well, and then they looked patriarchal, But they are 


younger in mind and character ; and this may be due to the very 
excellence of modern school discipline and organisation. The 
schoolboy has so much more done fer him now than formerly, 
that he thinks and does less for himself, and generally develops 
later. It is mainly on this subject of discipline that Mr. 
Skrine writes, and he appeals for a larger infusion of the spirit 
of chivalry into it ; he would have others do what we feel he 
has always done himself, regard the schoolmaster’s work not 
as a business but as a mission ; and as we read his pages we 
catch some of his enthusiasm for education in its only true 
sense—the education of character. Yet he is keenly alive to 
the fact that there is a business side to the question ; and 
parents will find in his book glimpses of worries and toils ina 
schoolmaster’s life they never dreamt of before, and wilh 
perhaps cease to ask the impossible from the school in future, 
and give their children more of what is the best education in 
the world—that of a well-ordered home. 


“ Religions of Bible Lands.” By D.S. Margoliouth. (Christian 
Study Manuals.) London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 
Is. net. 


This is an unpretending little Look, but it contains an 
enormous amount of information ; and for those who have no 
time for the larger works it will prove a valuable introduction 
to the study of comparative religion. Professor Margoliouth 
takes the Semitic, Egyptian, and Persian religions and describes 
their leading features clearly and concisely ; there is no polemic 
in the book; he makes no attempt to contrast them either 
favourably or disadvantageously with the religion of Israel; he 
simply tells us what they were, so far as we can know, and leaves 
us to draw our own conclusimns. Those conclusions wilP 
doubtless differ with different minds ; for ourselves, the book 
deepens our conviction that under scme surface resemblance 
there is a real and fundamental difference between the religion 
of the Jews and those of the surrounding nations. 


“The Parson’s Handbook.” By Percy Dearmer. Fourth 
edition, illustrated, re-written, and much enlarged. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. net. 


There are some 25,coo clergy in this country. We hope at 
least 25,coo copies of this book, a popular presentment of the 
teachings of the Alcuin Club, will be sold. When the old 
“ incomparable liturgy” talk was found to be mere ignorance, 
some clergy revived dead usages of Sarum. Others introduced 
poor copies of what they had seen abroad, which at any rate 
might be called part of a living system. But a better spirit is 
prevailing. A new school of scientific common sense and 
reverent liturgiology is showing Churchmen the refined dignity 
and Catholic simplicity of the Prayer-Book services, rightly 
interpreted, and warring against the tasteless pretentiousness 
which usually characterised nineteenth-century efforts at cere- 
monial and architectural improvement. Mr. Dearmer’s book is 
eirenic. It combats lawlessness—the lawlessness of prelates, 
priests and printers, the hereditary lawlessness of puritan 
and latitudinarian, the illogical lawlessness of the fancy 
ritualist, the anarchy of extremists, and, not least, the 
anarchy of “moderates”. It is uncompromising—as in 
the interchangeable use of the old English expressions 
“Mass” and “Lord’s Supper”. And the author takes a, 
sly pleasure in shocking worthy people, though High Church- 
men have lately learnt better than to decry black gowns, 
full surplices, scarves, bands, parish clerks and white- 
washed walls, and Low Churchmen have found out that 
many of their most cherished customs are quasi-Roman. 
There is much for partisans to unlearn on all sides. The 
lawyers have to begin by eating a good many words—that is. 
the penalty for judgments of policy. But given the Ornaments 
Rubric, in its obvious and historical sense, the suggestions of 
the best recent scholarship offer a type of service, simple, 
stately and thoroughly English, which all~ might unite in 
accepting. What the average layman dislikes is ritual fussi- 
ness. The elaborately detailed suggestions of Mr. Dearmer’s 
book are the best cure for fidgetiness and clumsiness. Perhaps 
incense will be for some time to come a thing objected to— 
even the “ George Herbert” use of it, still more the liturgicab 
burning which has recently been discontinued even at Corona- 
tions, We are not sure that the suggested use of incense, 
during the hymn before and after service is quite honest. Mr, 
Dearmer however is severe on unauthorised missals, altar- 
cards, lace and such like. He satirises the vulgar appearance 
of a modern churchyard; but is it the clergy who are to 
blame? Surely the less they are “in touch with artists” 
(except a few) the better. dt was the artists who ruined our, 
churches during the era. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


It is a little astonishing that the retirement of Lord Salisbury. 
does not occupy a larger space in the August reviews. Sir 
Wemyss Reid refers to it in the “ Nineteenth Century” as one 
of the events of “Last, Month”, Mr. J. A. Spender devotes to 
it the opening. page of his article in the “ Contemporary” on. 
the Liberal party, past and future, the “ Monthly” seizes the. 
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present moment to deal in a lengthy article with what we 
should have thought were familiar phases of Lord Beacons- 
field’s career, the “ National” makes the change of premiers 
the peg for a short appreciation of Lord Salisbury and a long 
attack on Germany in the well-known strain, “ Blackwood” 
alludes to Lord Salisbury’s “ conspicuous services” in passing, 
and the “ Fortnightly” alone makes an attempt briefly to gauge 
the extent and value of those services and to estimate the 
chances of Mr. Balfour. In the view of the “ Fortnightly” “ it 
is questionable whether England, with the single exception of 
Chatham has ever had a greater Foreign Minister” than Lord 
Salisbury, and as for the new order of things we are assured 
that while a Balfour administration without Mr. Chamberlain 
would be untenable, a Chamberlain administration with Mr. 
Balfour would be perfectly tenable. An excellent article in the 
“Fortnightly” on the Prime Minister by Mr. M. Macdonagh, 
deals with the office and not its immediate occupant. 
The anonymous critic in the “ National” does not wholly share 
the “Fortnightly’s” high opinion of Lord Salisbury as a 
foreign minister. ‘He was at times too unsuspicious in his 
dealings with Foreign diplomacy ”, but the “ National” reviewer 
discovers an immense tribute to the ex-premier in the relief with 
which the German press hailed his departure. He is as con- 
vinced of Germany’s deep-seated hatred of Great Britain as is 
Mr. O. Eltzbacher who writes in the “ Nineteenth Century”. 
It is well to temper criticism of German diplomacy and aims 
with knowledge of what is to be said on the other side, and 
this we may learn from the “Contemporary” to which Mr. 
J. L. Bashford contributes an article on England and Germany 
after the war. He explains that we have totally misunder- 
stood German action. It is Germany’s habit to kick people 
when they are down—she treated even Bismarck in the same 
way—and she really does not hate England any more than she 
hates other Powers. That is moderate comfort for the uneasy 
Briton at any rate. Mr. Bashford thinks that Germans are 
often irritated at England’s “haughty indifference to their 
position as a great Power”. That this alleged haughty in- 
difference is responsible for much of the abuse of Great Britain 
in the foreign press appears from the exceedingly interesting 
editorial in the “ Monthly Review”. The article contains the 
essentials of a Russian lecture which was translated from the 
Russian into French and has now been translated from the 
French into English, M. Novicow seeks to show how little 
ground there is for crediting the “Anglo-Saxon” with the 
superiority which is claimed for him. As the Russian original 
is not hopelessly anti-British we agree with the “ Monthly” 
that the criticism may not be without its chastening effect ; 
all M. Novicow wishes to do is to put Great Britain in her 
proper place in “ Dame Europa’s School ”. 

Imperial and domestic politics in the reviews are treated 
mainly by writers anxious to show the unwisdom of making any 
departure. Mr. J. A. Spender is the exception. His views as 
to the past and future of the Liberal party will at least interest 
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Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
regards it as “a crowning mercy that the Liberal party has 
come through these bad years without a definite split between 
Imperialists and other groups”. His article is itself a proof of 
the differences which are indistinguishable from a split, and 
when he says that “whoever aspires to lead the Liberal party 
must aspire to lead the whole of it”, we wonder to what extent 
the decision of leadership will show the harmony that prevails 
in the Liberal ranks. In the “Nineteenth Century” Mr. 
frederick Greenwood makes himself the exponent of views 
hostile to further legislation in the interests of education. 
“ What have we gained by education so far?” he asks. Has it 
done as much as social aspiration and improved means of 
gratifying it to advance public morality and social order? He 
thinks it has achieved a bare 5 per cent. in the improvement of 
the people. Has all the money we have spent on popular 
education increased Britain’s success in competition with 
foreign workshops? The answer, he says, “will be that, if it 
hasn't, it is because the education of foreign workmen still main- 
tains its superiority ; which is the justification of an ever- 
widening scheme of teaching at a greater number of pence in 
the pound. But.that is net the answer required. Looking to 
the labourers and artisans of the present day who have had 
this training (all under forty years old), are they better work- 
men than their predecessors who had it not? They have learnt 
more and may read more, but does their superior schooling 
— in their workmanship, as compared with that of their 
fathers? Do they show more skill where skill is needed, more 
taste where that counts? Is industry more common, applica- 
tion more observable, emulation keener, conscientic 

more marked? To sum up, is the output of the workshops 
bettered in point of cleverness, taste, solidity, expedition, quan- 
tity, in general serviceableness to a country that lives by trade 
and is exposed to threatening competition?” Mr. Greenwood 
apparently would be quite content to let popular education 
stop at the three R’s. The Colonial Conference is dealt with 
in the “ Fortnightly” by “Calchas” who argues in favour of 
“the elimination of the Zollverein idea”, and makes various 
suggestions, more or less important, for the strengthening of 
inter-Imperial ties. Among them is one referring to emigration. 
Why not direct emigration into purely British channels ? 
“We sometimes deplore the loss by export of the irreplaceable 
deposits of our coal with which we assist to stimulate the 
industrial energies of our competitors. . . . But emigrants are 
beyond comparison the most valuable form of national capital. 
. . . We lose every year the large majority of our emigrants 
to another flag.” The Free Trade view is in the ascendant in 
the “Monthly” and the “Contemporary”; neither article 
strikes us as containing any argument which the advocate of 


the Imperial Zollverein idea has not answered sufficiently more 


than once. 


The miscellaneous contributions in the reviews are of con- 
siderable interest. Mr. A. C. Swinburne opens the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” with a characteristic poem on the centenary 
of Alexandre Dumas ; an article on the Folklore of the Horse- 
shoe contains much that is curious and entertaining ; in the 
“ Fortnightly” Mr. Walter Sichel points out some phases of 
modern fiction, contending that “despite its speed, its nervous- 
ness, its democracy, its mechanical and material turn, its self- 
consciousness, our generation is one of thought, of sadness, of 
suffering and of sympathy”. His only complaint and it 
strikes us as quaint is that as to Fiction “its thought is too 
often pedantic, too reminiscent of prigs and dons, too 
obtrusive”. In the “ National” Miss Catherine Dodd describes 
a school journey in Derbyshire and gives some amusing 
reminiscences of town children’s views concerning country 
“things. Mr. John Ward’s article on “Khartoum” in the 
“Monthly” is suggestive of possibilities of discoveries being 
made in the Soudan which may reveal much lost history. An 
article on “The Pearl Fishers of North-Western Australia” in 
“‘Blackwood’s” describes an industry of which little is known 
and another in the same magazine foreshadows the next naval 
battle thus : “ The ships engaged will be arranged in three 
categories. Nearest to the enemy’s array will be the battle- 
ships, drawn up in one line in close order as of old: they will, 
as a rule, follow each other, just in the same way as did the 
ships of a century ago, but at a high speed in lieu of a low one. 
Unlike the old liners, the modern battleships will not come to 
close quarters. They will use their guns, not at musket-shot 
range, or, say, 200 yards, but at ranges approaching 3,000 to 
4,000 yards. They will not come within 2,000 yards of their 
opponent, lest they be torpedoed. Farther from the enemy 
than the battle-line will be the cruisers, trusting mainly to 
guns, as do their heavy consorts, but keeping at a greater 
‘range, in order to get the protection which distance will always 
give. If a favourable chance offers, they might support the 
‘torpedo craft in a dash at the enemy’s battle-line. Out of 
range altogether will be the torpedo craft, ready to dash in if a 
favourable opportunity offers, but taking no risks early in the 
action lest their usefulness should be lost when their services 
are required”. In “ Macmillan’s® Mr. William Potts gives us 
some admirable selections from the poetry of Courts and 
Coronations which serve a topical purpose. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Le _ Errant. Par Jean Lorrain. Paris: Ollendorff. 1902, 
3f. 50c. 

A glance at the cover is enough to tell you that M. Jean 
Lorrain has produced another queer book. There is apparently 
no end to his queerness, no end to the queerness of his 
illustrator. In fact, M. Jean Lorrain has gone back 
to the style of “Histoires de Masques”, or in other 
words his characters as a rule are thoroughly perverted 
and more or less insane. A strange frame of mind is 
M. Jean Lorrain’s! We do not doubt for an instant that 
each incident is true and that each character lives, but 
why should he invariably seek out unhealthy surround- 
ings? He loves the infamous bars hidden about the 
exterior boulevards and fortifications; it stirs him to 
watch the souteneur and the vile fellow’s wretched mistress 
at work, and he is never happier than when recording 
the mad dreams and visions of the victims of ether. He is said 
to have described himself as “une pourriture—mais une 
pourriture exquise”. More’s the pity—for it is true that there 
is something exquisite about his style; but that is no 
excuse for the “corruption”. Now and then his descriptive 
passages can only be described as sublime, and yet the very 
next page sets one shuddering at some atrocity. Sublime, for 
instance, is the account of the London docks by night—but 
M. Jean Lorrain soon turns to the sinister side. There, we 
believe, the crimes are merely brutal; M. Lorrain, however, 
makes them eerie. Badness is not enough, it must be unheard 
of villainy. This time a number of Russians are the worst of 
his characters, and Poles are also to the fore as appalling 
monsters. But why say more? It is only necessary to remember 
M. Lorrain’s best work, and to regret that he cannot (or will 
not) aim at his best. 


Du Choix d’une Carricre. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. Paris: 
Flammarien. 1902. 3f. 50c 

It must be said that M. Gabriel Hanotaux has no small idea 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux. Ever since he left the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs he has written innumerable critical essays on 
the state of France, and passed judgment on all matters in the 
most authoritative manner. He would be a teacher, in fact; 
and his latest lesson is on the choice of a career for the young 
man of France. “How many fathers”, says the publisher's 
puff which accompanies the volume, “hesitate before selecting 
a profession for their sons when school days are over!” They 
need hesitate no longer ; they have but to buy “Du Choix 
dune Carritre” to be put out of their perplexity at once. 
Fathers of France, salute M. Gabriel Hanotaux! Further on 
in the “ puff”—it is an unusually long “ puff’—comes reference 
to this “ precious” book, this “ friendly” and “ sincere” guide ; 
but, for our part, we cannot rejoice over its appearance. More- 
over, the book is “noble” and “ beautiful ”—but we ourselves 
cannot detect those merits. It may be described as a series of 

nderous and pedantic chapters on the advantages of 
industrial professions for those who are practical, of agri- 
cultural professions for those who are vigorous and energetic, 
and so on. Surely that is banal! Then we have 
much about study for those who like study, and more about 
medicine, and two entire chapters on governmental positions. 
You must watch and study your son, and then only will you 
find him a suitable, a sympathetic profession. All this has been 
said a thousand times before, and we cannot admit that M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux is either original or enlightening. When he 
strives to be eloquent the result is depressing. Let us conclude 
by giving an example of his eloquence: “ Jeunes gens, allez a 
Versailles: cherchez dans le Musée; arrétez-vous devant le 
tableau de David qui représente la ‘ Distribution des Aigles’. 
Voyez ces corps élancés, ces cous gonflés, ces narines frémis- 
santes, ces jarrets nerveux, ces mains tendues pour saisir l’idéal, 
et ces figures exaltées qui offrent le sacrifice joyeux de la vie 
dans sa fleur. Arrétez-vous. Contemplez. Réfiéchissez... Et, 
maintenant, partez, dispersez-vous. Vous avez vu: |’Action.” 
Le Fils de M. Pommier. Par Joseph Hopital. Paris: Plon. 

1902. 3f. Soc. 

Here we havea vivid account of the life of a young man whois 
told to amuse himself and mix amidst high society by his 
vulgar father. M. Homais is a parvenu, and longs to see 
Fernand established in a chateau, a member of the most 
exclusive clubs ; and M. Homais implores Fernand to spend 
his money, and presents him with cheque after cheque. 
Fernand is a capital creation. He has some refinement, but 
is terribly weak. Adventurers surround him, and courtisanes. 
He tries to believe that' he is enjoying himself, but neverthe- 
less has moody moments. And in the end, exhausted, dis- 
illusioned, thoroughly disgusted with life, he dies a wreck ; 
and, in a fine scene, reproaches his father. In parts, M. Joseph 
PHopital’s novel is really masterly ; and all his characters 
have been carefully studied. Indeed, he is no mean psycho- 
logist : M. Homais lives, and the portraits of the adventurers 
who surround the unfortunate Fernand are true to life. In 
short, we have to congratulate M. Hopital on an admirable 
performance. 
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Limited, 


D'J.M.BARRIE says: ‘WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA In 


"MY LADY 
IS THE 


AND NO OTHER? 


r J. J. CARRERAS, 7)Wardour Street, London, W. 


—— 


any Tobacconist. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MAtvern Sprinc (Still and Aérated 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
ithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 

Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


a Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


KEAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle... .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 


Ivory Handle ..._ .. Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp OUPLEX STROP 7/é/|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Osporne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


2/3 
per Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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The Saturday Review. 


9 August, 1902 


THE SETTLEMENT. 


LORD MILNER and SOUTH AFRICA 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lorp MILNER and Mr. RHopEs. 
1 vol. 1§s. net; postage, 5d. 
The Contemporary Review.—* His volume is practically encyclopedic in its 
scope, and will be consulted on matters of fact long after the majority of South 


African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the question in all 
its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Fortnightly Review.—‘' The great valve of the book is that it throws light 
on many obscure passages of history and provides materials for a proper historical 
estimate of the acute relations between the British and the Boers which culminated 
in the war. Mr. Iwan Miiller is a fearless historian. He has conscientiously gone 
through past records, and is able to set right many a falsified page.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Blackwood's Magazine.—‘‘ It is as well that we should study the past, from 
which alone we may understand the present ; and we owe Mr. Iwan-Miiller a debt 
of gratitude for setting before us all the material upon which a fair judgment may 
be based.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Sfectator.—" He has the gift of writing history in an interesting way ; w 
have noticed no errors of fact, and we find no random assertions. The book con- 
tains an enormous amount of sound information and shrewd criticism, and both are 
conveyed with very great literary skill.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa.—“ Worthy of its subject.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Outlook.—“ It is the triumph of Mr. Miiller's vivid and auth oritative volume 
that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and perversion in which previous 
narrators had wrapped the truth, that he has told the story fairly and squarely from 
the very beginning to the end.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Their Economic and Social Condition. Edited by the SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


No. 20. LORD MILNER TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The best colonial sentiment in this matter is not far removed from the best 
home sentiment, as represented for instance by and ble advocates 
of native rights, such as the contributors to the collection of valua ble and well- 
informed essays recently published by the ‘‘ Native Races Committee.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 397 for AUGUST. 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

AGAINST POETRY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 

TRAINING COLLEGES or STUDENT-TEACHERSHIPS? 

THE NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION. 

NOTES ON THE CHILD-STUDY CONFERENCE. 
The Bill—Report ef the Committee on Military 
Education—Inspection of Secondary Schools— 
Divinity Course for Lady Students—The Manners 
of Head Masters—University of London Internal 
Examinations— The Register — Universities and 
Schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters—Holiday Courses 
at Home and Abroad, &c. 

HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Price 64.; per post, 7id. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, El. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
La Collection Wallace (Emile Molinier). Davis. 
The Art Workers’ Quarterly (W. G. Thomscn). Chapman and Hall. 
as. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
Stronger than Love (Mrs. Alexander). Unwin. 6s. 
High Policy (C. F. Kerry), Unwin. 6s. 
Beyond the Law (Gertrude Warden). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
The Garden of Contentment (Elenor Mondaunt). Heinemann. 25. 6d. 
The Tramps of ** Walking’ Parson” (Rev. A. N. Cooper). Walter 
Scott. 6s. 
HIsToRY. 


Annals of the Seymours (H. St. Maur). Kegan Paul. £2 tos. net. 


Law. 


The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts (Thomas William Saunders). 
Cox. 12s. net. 
NATURAL History, 


Birds in the Garden (Granville Sharp). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL, 
Over the World (Sir Edgar Collins Boehm). Cox. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Ivanhoe, A Romance (Sir Walter Scott). Treherne. 2s. net. 
Recollections of a Director, The (J. E. Kempe). Edinburgh: The 
Ballantyne Press. 
To Welcome the King (Willoughby Matchett). Greening. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUsT:— The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6a. ; The National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
United Service Magazine, 2s.;-The Strand Magazine, 6d. ¢ 
Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The 
Antiquary, 6d. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, 
Is.; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6d.; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; 
The School World, 6d. ; The Century illustrated, Is. 4d. ; Temple 
Bar, 1s. ; The Empire Review, Is. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. 3 
The American Historical Review, $1; The Sunday Magazine, 
6d.; Good Words, 6d¢.; The New Liberal Review, ts.; La Revue, 
1f. 30c. ; The Wide World, 6¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; 
Mercure de France, 2f. 25c.; The Connoisseur, Is. 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Fentere Everyday is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


LOI NIN LS OL OID 


Tue DaiLy while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles,.by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. 8vo. ga Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Too From one- Generation to 
The Slave of ‘eet Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Molly Bawn. Green Pleasure and Grey 


| Grief. 
| Faith and Unfaith. 


Mrs. Geo ey. 

Airy Fairy Litian. Lady Branksmere. 
Rossmoyne. Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Doris. other Tales. 


Portia. | Undercurrents. 
Beauty’s Daughters. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Fecp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Against Wind and Tide. Country Stories. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. Katherine’s Trial. 

Kathie Brande. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
The Wortlebank Diary. 


ton. 
Maude Talbot. Ben Milner's Wooing. 


BY GEORCE CISSINC. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demos: a Story of Socialist Lifein | Thyrza. 
and. The Nether World. 
A Life’s Morning. New Grub Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalah: a Story of the Salt | John arenes +a Won of England 
Marshes. Rom 

Court Royal. Richard. Cable, the Light- 

The Gaverccks. shipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heaps of Money. Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Matrimony. Adrian Vidal. 
No New Thing. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocke. Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morals and Mysteries. bridge. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. Weorting Heights, and 
Shirley. Agnes Grey. 

The Professor, and Poems. | The Tenant of Wildfell 
Villette. Hall. 


*,* Also the HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gile top, 1s. ¢d. each ; al 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
North and South. Ruth, ana other Tales. 

Syivia’s Lovers. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronté. 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in8 yey small fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, a 6d. per volume, or the set of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
py 14s. And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth: or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
imagination and Fancy. Men, Women, and Books. 
The Town. Illustrated. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Wit and Humour. Hybla. 
ef Leigh | Table Talk. 

unt. 
ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


~ FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

Order a copy on the Form below or send to the 
Office of the Sarurpay Review for Specimen Pages 


and further particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initiak 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for AUGUST, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
LORD SALISBURY AND CONTINENTAL ENTANGLEMENTS. By 


An ENGLISHMAN 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By ~ Hon. B. R. Wise, Attorney-General for New South Wales. 
GUIZOT. Sir RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
YOUNG'S THOUGHTS. By Sir K.C.B. 
A TALE OF TWO FEET. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFrep LYTTELTON. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low 
BRITISH THE MERCANTILE MARINE. By the 


Marquis of GRAH 
A SCHOOL JOURNEY. IN DERBYSHIRE. B Dopp. 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT IN NAVAL WARFAR v TELEsC 
FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Horace RuMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE 
—A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. By His Honour Judge 
Wess, K.C.; A By Admiral the Hon. Sir EpmunpD 
FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


The Bijou Biographies. 


MEN OF THE MOMENT. 
No. 1. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By 


ARTHUR WALLACE. Price 6d 


The Sunday Sun commends it ‘‘to the Anglophobe at home and 
abroad.” 


No. 2. Lord Kitchener. By W. Francis AIrken. 
Price 6d. 
** A bright, lively book,” says L/gya’s. 
No. 3. Lord Roberts. By Ernest Russet. Price 6d. 


“¢ Deserves to be called brilliant,” according to the Glasgow Daily 
Mail. 


No. 5. Lord Salisbury. By Epwarp Satmon. Price 6d. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 9 August, 1902 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 
A 4- Guinea Work for 9s. down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly said 
of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique aaetes 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 
Distinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming Illustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. 


No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 


can afford to be without Tue Dictionary or GARDENING ; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 


smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THz Dictionary OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


Tue DicTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 
cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 
and Complete, 
For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticultural Science, 
thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 


To Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 
170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of **NICHOLSON’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING,” in § vols., 
half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 
4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


| 
and 
P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
184 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by re e police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending July 19, 
1 

“Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .....sseeesessse08 319 


Beating, horses, cattle, dogs, &C. 143 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food.. sescescceses 66 
Overloading and overdriving and donkeys... 696 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) when lame ........-- 
Conveying sheep and pigs improperly ........+.++ eececccececece 3 
Wild birds—offences during close season. pe 3 
Owners causing in above 184 


During 1902 up to last return 


Total for present year 


be oe meng offenders were committed to n (full costs paid by the Socie ety), 
sind pai pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the Society). 
ve return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to ee police in cases not 
—— the personal attendance of our officers. 
8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the iety’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

mpt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
4) to make Pthe law known and 4d canaal we and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
coat one 8 it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 

THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT 
lt THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic of 

ndon. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private,” but they 
are requested to supply full son ae respecting dates, places, names, and con- 
duct, and to post their letters or call at the office promptly 

Cheques and post orders oy be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society's rations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals 
upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are desi: to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 
Thus, while its primary object is ‘the protection of creatures which minister to man’s 
wants,in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 

nt cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, “ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “* The Band 
of — rice 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a | catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
the minim thly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3/ on Deposits, repay d 34 


STOCKS AND 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic A 


: “ Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

at PLYMOUTH, GIB 

SEILLES” NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Offices : 


& CO. Head 
Managers {InbERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For P. apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross’ S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN Dims AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and’ 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Tyee WARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


S y and hand ly bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
‘overls ping edges, “leather lined, silk sewn. Size, by by by inches. 
rice 21/-, and offered at 1 /6 Post Free, . extra. 
This New Edition of the Variorum eacher’ s Bible is not a a Reference ate 
with the New Illustrated Teacher's “* Aids,” but contains on the same bn Fo 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings a ft ~4 
ings’ of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including the 
Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


| ‘HE BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury) and the 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM (Cromwell Road) will be CLOSED 
on Saturday, oth August. 


E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 


British Museum, sth August, 1902. Director and Principal Librarian. 


AMPSTEAD, near the Heath.— Detached Freehold 

HOUSE for SALE, dating from 16th Century. Charming old-fashioned 

es well stocked with fruit and flowers.—GrEVILLE & Co., Solicitors, 60 Hay- 
market, S. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical * Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October rst. Candidates entering for this Course can 
register as Medical Students. 
ull particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE.. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


g | ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 
OCTOBER ist, 1902. 

Students can reside in the Goliege within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

‘he Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- - 

tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, pessanally or by letter, to the Warprn of the 
Sr. Bartholomew's Flo: spital, E 

handbook forwarded on ae” 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW.. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C.. 


Telegraphic Address : CLovEworT, LonpDoN.” 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 
7 HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel "bus meets all trains. Good — shooting. 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PRIETOR, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


P. & re) pe ig INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
« SERVICES 


P &O FREQU UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
oO. ALTA, EGYPT ADEN BOMBAY, -KURRACHEE, 

LCUTTA, CEYLON, STRA RAITS, HINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA’ and NEW ZEALAN 


CHEAP RETURN and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S W 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST —_- for Company and General Ad Advice 
Estimates and all information free ad aan. Replies 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 


Get This Week’s Issue. 
Many New Features: 
All the Old Ones.. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
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The Saturday Review. 9 August, 1902 


LONDON BANKING COMPANY, 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.”  Lstablished in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 


: REPORT adopted at the Harr-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 7th August, 1902. 


_ JOHN JAMES CATER, Esq., in the Chair. 


~The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after 
pare Crsogee to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £19,435 for rebate on bills not 
‘due, net profits amount to £304,720 6s. 8d. From this sum have been deducted £35,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £50,000 
carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £219,720 6s. 8d., which, with £86,863 15s. 1d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available 
the sum of £306,584 1s. 9d. . 
Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 

£220,000, leaving the sum of £86,584 1s. 9d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 

The Directors report with deep regret the death of their esteemed colleague, James Duncan Thompson, Esq., who for nearly 30 years was 
‘a most valued member of the Board. 

The vacancy in the Direction has been filled by the appointment of the Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P. 

The Directors also regret having to report the death of Mr. William Hall, Chief Accountant, who had been in the service of the Bank 


-over 42 years, 
The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 


Monday, 18th August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 1902. 
Dr. Cr. 
To oes subscribed £ 8,000,000 By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
aid up 2,000,000 0 0 with Bank of England 7,667,506 12 “ 
Reserve Fund . segeccecoapercceese 1,600,000 0 0 Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Due by the Ban 4 Accounts, on Securities 35443,424 5 9 
Deposit Aécounts, with Interest accrued, 11,110,930 18 5 
Circular Notes, 43,544.35 7 Investments, viz. ‘ 
y Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Consols (2? per Cent.) registered and in 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
tees 1,241,059 13 9 National War 23 per Cent. 
Rebate on Bills not due next ¢ £6,894,493 7s. 11d., of which £368,155 
19,435 9 os. od. Consols is lodged for Public 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making Accounts) ; Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
“ provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 304,720 6 & and. Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
Transferred to Premises Account.......... “- 35,000 0 0 Guaranteed by the British Government 7,194,675 7 3 
Senay India Government Stock and India Govern- 
269,720 6 8&8 ment. Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, = 
219,720 6 8 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
} Profit and Loss Balance brought from last benture Stock and Colonial Bonds......... 1,8*4,879 18 6 
| \ t 86,863 15 1 Other Securities 9,074 17 8 
10, 111,432 3 5 
306,584 Discounted Bills Current 6,204,039 6 6 
ii Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
-——— 25,678,354 1 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra)......0 1,241,059 13 9 
if Bank Premises in London and Country, de 
} with Fixtures and Fittings .................. 604,652 14 7 M 
Zess amount transferred from Profit and th 
{ 35,000 0 Gi 
4s sa 
h 
448,711,430 5 £48,7'%,430 5 
Profit and Loss Account. we 
To Interest paid to C 117,487 0 6 | s. d. 
j . Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- By Balance brought forward from last Account ...... ..........cceeceeeeeeee 86,863 15 1 “= 
: cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and | Gross Profit for the Haif-Year, after making provision for Bad and rea 
) Directors’ Remuneration | Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £31,803 15s. od. brought we 
\ | from 31st D ber last 743:927 15 6 onl 
for 
lon 
ye 
H tio 
| Co 
£830,791 10 7 | £830,791 10 7 not 
ig : * n accordance with the Provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
4 Examined and audited by us, our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have oe 
a " examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 3oth day of P 
:, (Signed) HANBURY BARCLAY,) Audit Com- June, 1902, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks for 
a W. HOWARD, mittee of there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined con 
iy W. McKEWAN Directors. the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, the 
zs | ” Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
m our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn = 
F H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the ado 
q RICHD. LEMON, Country Manager. books of the Company. (Signet a. ah neal han 
ign’ H. wot 
G. K. SMITH, Chief Accountant. HY. GRANT, ° Auditors. Wit 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, London and County Banking Company, Limited, - 
July, 1902. 24th July, 1902. 
LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. os 
Notice is hereby given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per {cent. for the half-year ending 30th June, rg02, together with a Bonus 
- of 1 per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 18th instant. ~ . 
BY of NTKINSON, Seeretary. 
21 Lombard Street, 8th August, 1902. : 
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OO00000000 ; OO00 
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Q000 
O000 
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999909900000 
80000 
Manufactured at the 


© International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. ,9 
800000000000000000000000000000000000008 


MYSORE REEFS (KANGUNDY), 


ASX extraordinary general meeting of the members of 
the Mysore Reefs (Kangundy) Mining Company, Limited, was held on 
Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., for the purpose of considering and, 
if thought fit, passing the following resolution : ‘‘ That the conditional agreement 
dated the 23rd day of July, 1902, between this Company of the one part and the 
Mysore Reefs and General Exploration Company, Limited, of the other part, for 
the sale of the undertaking and property of this Compamy to the Mysore Reefs and 
General Exploration Company, Limited, submitted to this meeting, be, and the 
same is hereby, approved and ratified, and that the directors be, and they are 
hereby, authorised to carry the same into effect.” Mr. John Harvey (the Chairman 
of the Company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Wells) having read the notice: conrening the meeting, 

The Chairman said that at the commencement’ of 1899 the fands of the Company 
were nearly exhausted. The board obtained the opinion of the best experts as to 
what should be done, and the advice given was that further exploration should be 
carried out. With that view the Company was reconstructed, and the necessary 
capital was subscribed. A few months afterwards, —— of expectations being 
realised, it was found that the mine had not imp: 
were suspended because it would be a weak policy to ob 25s. to > obsaies gold worth 
only 20s. As there was a large amount of uncalled capital the board looked around 
for another property which they could recommend to the shareholders, but for a 
long time nothing worthy of being put before the sharetolders was offered. Last 
year @ property in West Africa was submitted to the directors, and upon investiga- 


tion it seemed to be worthy of attention and to possess great inducements. The 
Court, however, decided that under the articles of association the Company could 
not leave the Mysore field. Three courses were then open to the board—to go on 
spending money on a property which they conscientiously believed to be a failure ; 
to wind up, in which case the 4s. umpaid capital would be called up, and go to the 
Jers ; or to see what steps could be taken by which the uscalled 
capital could be made uss of, so that the shareholders would have a “ fresh run’ 
for their money. After taking the opinion of counsel the board came to the 
conclusion that the only way to carry out the latter course was to sell the whole of 
the assets of the Company to anovher company, with very full powers, and this 
proposal was embodied in the resolution before the meeting. If the motion were 
dopted, the Company would go into voluntary liquidation im order to 
hand over the assets to the new Company, on the formation of which the calls 
would be made at intervals certainly not less than those originally in the prospectus. 
With the approval of the shareholders steps might be taken to work the West 
African property. 

Major-General de la Poer Beresford seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. O, Coumbe said he was altogether opposed to the resolution submitted. 
In his opinion, it was quite time the Company was wound up. He was not in 
favour of entrusting the management with aay more money for either a jungle in 
India or in West Africa. If they could save even a shilling by this means it would 
be far the better course to adopt, rather than taking up a problematical property in 
West Affica. 

The Chas aid he-could only re; 


thee if the Gompany were wound up the 


ordinary shareholders would have to pay the 4s. at present uncalled, and they 
would get nothing back. He was certainly very much surprised if any ordinary 
shareholder would prefer to be in that position rather than have a run for his 
money. 

Major-General Beres‘ord said Mr. Coumbe had abused the management simply 
because this mining speculation did not tarn out trumps. He (the speaker) had 
been associated with the of this Company for twenty years, and knew the 
pains they took to get the very best men they could possibly find to go to the field 
and de the work which had to be undertaken, and these men all said it was no use 
going on wi-h the work. It was therefore very unfair to make any attack on the 
management. 

Mr. Vere Smith said he could endorse what General Beresford had said. 


The resolution was then agreed to, the Chairman stating that the directors held 
a large number of proxies, representing 38,000 shares, which had been given in its 
favour. 

Mr. Jepps moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, which was duly 
seconded and agreed to, and the proceedings terminated. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


HE FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS will be held in the Roard Room of Exploration 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, rsth OCTOBER, 1902, at 11 A.M., 
for the ollowing business: - 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account for tne three years ending 31st July, 1902, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2, To elect two Directors in the place of Mesers J. P. FITZPATRICK and 
E. RIRKENRUTH, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions 
of the Company's Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. Howa d Pim an C. L. Andersson, 
who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remaneration 
for the past audit. 

4. To transact General Business. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from rsth to 21st OCTOBER, 1902, both days 

inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 

must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following : — 

a) At the Head Office of the C y in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 

the time app inted for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the day appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


By Order ame Board, 


READ, Secretary. 
Head Office : Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, 
rst Augtst, 1902. 
Issued ftom London Office, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C. 
6th August, 1902. 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
187 
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“TREHERNE’S. NEW. BOOKS. 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Sfortsman.— A sumptuous volume dealing with an interesting subject. It 
is a storehouse of facts in respect of the royal meeting from its earliest days up to 
the week when his Majesty's absence was so much regretted, thoogh few people 
suspected how serious was the occasion for it. Anybody that has been to Ascot and 
liked it would enjoy reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly 
illustrated ; ind, as the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost 
should be no hindrance. There is excellent value for every p*nny of the money.” 

The Globe.—‘‘ Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is ‘ Royal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
gesting wile has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. ¢ history of the racing is pe up to the present day, and the book is 


ofusely iilustrated with prod ol porary prints and photographs. The 
incidents of the racing are given fully, but not at undue length, and a useful feature 
is the sketch of the lives of the Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, and of the other 
makers of Ascot, past and present. The portraits are plentiful and good, beginning 
with the photograph o* the King as the frontispiece.” . 

The Academy.—** The handsomest book of the week is ‘Royal Ascot: Its 
ey and Associations,’ by George James Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod..... 

volume is unsparingly illustrated, and is indispensable to the libraries of 
sportsmen.” 

Public Opinion. —“ The history of Ascot Race Meeting has been compiled not 
only with care, but in an interesting style that removes the history from a charge of 
dulness. The illustrations, which acorn nearly every page, are executed with 
artistic taste. ‘lhe print, paper, and binding are in keeping with the subject.” 

The Yorkshire Post.—'* The volume deserves a place in every sporting library.” 

Daily Mait.—‘* The book is copiously illustrated, and in giving a complete 

of the Ascot meeting trom its iostitution in 1711 supplies an important 


chapter in the history of English racing. 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


and 


Phases of Church Work. 


. By C. H. DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gi't. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Church Review.—‘‘ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 
ores well, from whatever standpoint it be considered.” 

Church Family Newspaper.—‘'* The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
bas presented them in athoroughly imelligible form. The book is on sound lines, 

as far as it goes is usetul and attractive. It is furnished with portraits, and is 
well printed and bound.” 
McGLUSKY. 
Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 
MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
; Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.— “‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking. | Whether 
McGlusky is fighting the Boers, converting the Basutos to the ‘releegion o’ the 
rifle,’ tee-otalism and clothes by power of work and fists, making love to a dusky 
maiden, or defying army regulations and scandalised officers in the execution of 
what he deems his duty, these qualities are portrayed with a sympathetic relish 
which communicates itself to the reader. Mr. Hales has written a fine breezy book, 
calculated to rouse even the most lethargic to interest and amusement.” 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“‘ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Pail Mail Gazette says :—“‘ It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome..... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

Ladies’ Field says :—‘* * The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy bas seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in ow.’ Hisstyle is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now,alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 4}), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
The Bookman says:—‘‘It is scarcely credible that these well-bound pret 
had hold and 


volumes may be at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to 
to read from.” 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 


5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 
(ln preparation. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on 
August 28th the eageriy awaited New Romance by 


Miss MARIE CORELLI 
Entitled TEMPORAL ‘POWER: a Study in Supremacy, 
crown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this Novel is so enormous that the 
Publishers have been obliged to print a First Edition,of 120,000 Copies, 
thus surpassing the record of ‘“‘ The Master Christian,” of which 
100,000 Copies were printed as a First Edition. Orders for this 
remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment 


may be avoided. 
H. G. WELLS 
Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that t 
have published this month a New Romance by Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ** Anticipations,” ‘* The Wheels of Chance,” &c., entitled 
THE SEA LADY, crown 8vo. 6s. Orders can now be received at all 


Booksellers’. 
HELEN MATHERS 
A New Novel by the Author of ** Coming thro the Rye” is nearly 
ready—HONEY, 4y HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo. 6s. This 
very entertaining book will be published next week. 


ARTHUR MORRISON 
A New Novel by the Author of ** Tales of Mean Streets” will be 
published by Messrs). METHUEN in September, entitled THE 
HOLE IN THE WALL, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
A New and Long Romance, crown 8vo. 6s., by the Author of 
“* Children of the Mist,” ** Sons of the Morning,” &c., will be 
published during August by Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this 
book is THE RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS 

Messrs. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, 
both copyright and non-copyright, at 62., and they will be glad if the 
public will ask for their 6, books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
They are the best in existence. The writers are brilliant, and 
include:—ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS MALET, GEORGE 
ELIOT, Mrs. GASKELL, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, LEW 
WALLACE, GILBERT PARKER, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Captain MARRYAT, Mrs. CROKER. The covers are charming. 
A Prospectus will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
HOLY MATRIMONY Dorothea Cerard Ready 
PAPA Mrs. C. N. Williamson Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST _ Sir Walter Besant Ready 
MRS. CLYDE Julien Cordon Ready 
JAIR THE APOSTATE A. G. Hales Ready 
THE BRANDED PRINCE Weatherby Chesney Ready 
BARBARA’S MONEY Adeline Sergeant Ready 
MISS QUILLET 8. Baring-Could Ready 
A PRINCESS OF 

THE HILLS Mrs. Burton Harrison Ready 


WASTED FIRES Hume Nisbet Ready 
A ROMAN MYSTERY Richard Bagot Ready 
THE SEA LADY i. G. Wells Ready 
THE PUPPET CROWN _ Harold Macgrath Ready 
HONEY Helen Mathers Aug. 14 


THE TWICKENHAM 


» PEERAGE Richard Marsh Aug. 14 
CHILDREN OF 
THE BUSH H. Lawson Aug. 21 
THE RIVER Eden Phillpotts Aug. 21 
TEMPORAL POWER Marie Corelli Aug. 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. Mann Sept. 4 
THE WHITE WOLF *“@*” Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL Arthur Morrison Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING 
OF FORTUNES Jane Barlow Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF 
THE COUNTY W. E. Norris Sept. 11 


THE FATE OF VALSEC J. Bloundelie Burton Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF 

SIR JOHN SPARROW Harold Begbie Sept. 18 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND Hon. Emily Lawless Sept. 13 
FELIX Robert Hichens Sept. 25 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


JIM TWELVES W. F. Shannon Ready 
A BAYARD FROM 

BENGAL FF. Anstey 
THE INCA’S TREASURE Ernest Clanville 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Aug. 21 
Sept. 25 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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